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DEPEND ON THE COLLEGE RADIO COMPANY: RADIO SYSTEMS. 


For 15 years we've been your #1 source for studio and | 
transmission gear. Now, our factory-direct prices 
make it even easier to buy: 


AM CARRIER CURRENT 
TRANSMITTERS. 

The Phase II system is built around 
solid-state transmitters that are 
easy to install and service. Does 
your AM station sound bad? Call 
us for help! 


RS SERIES CONSOLES. 

Big-market boards that you can 

afford. They're sturdy, crammed 

with pro features, and great- 

sounding. Last year alone, 50 

colleges picked the RS Series for FULL STUDIO PACKAGES. 

their radio stations. Including source equipment, installation services, and tough-as-a-bulldog 
“ae furniture from our factory woodshop. Think it can't be done in your 

Pi budget? Think again! 


RADIO SYSTEMS inc. 


110 High Hill Road e PO. Box 458 e Bridgeport, NJ 08014-0458 
609/467-8000 e 800/523-2133 e FAX 609/467-3044 
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Communications Trade 
School vs. College Education 


Thousands of mass com- 
munications and 
broadcasting ma- 
jors thinking they 
are headed for high- 
powered media 
careers may bein for 
a shock come 
graduation time. 
Their preparation 
might prove inade- 
quate. 

When the 
communications curricula were 
first being developed at most col- 
leges, the focus was so theoreti- 
cal that ifthe students didn’t take 
the initiative to work at the 
campus station or in an off-cam- 
pus internship, they‘d never get 
any hands-on experience at all. 

Now the pendulum’s 
swung the other way. The 
dominant trend is to emphasize 
heavily the hands-on production 
aspects of communications. The 
instructors and program admin- 
istrators think they’ re preparing 
their students better in that way 
for careers in the real world and 
life in general. 


Broad Preparation to Avoid 
"Square One" 


On both counts, nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
First, most colleges can’t afford 
to keep purchasing the latest 
technology for their production 
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Glenn Gutmacher 


., facilities. So when their stu- 
: dents—who only know how 
' to operate the equipment of 

the one system their school 
uses—graduate, hoping to land 
production jobs, they come into 
commercial facilities which are 
state-of-the-art and they have to 
re-learn everything, 
virtually starting 
from “square one.” 

But there’s 
another starting- 
from-square-one 
problem of far 
greater proportions. 
The communica- 
tions theory that 
students do receive 
is often based on 
textbooks of years past. Tech- 
nologies change rapidly, and 
theories with them. 

Even the theory based on 
up-to-date writing may be doing 
a disservice to students entering 
the media work world if it is 
over-emphasized. These theo- 
ries often leave their students 
thinking they understand how 
the media works, just as busi- 
ness majors think they under- 
stand the world of business. But 
the fact is that most companies 
want new employees who don’t 
harbor strong preconceptions 
about how the system should be. 
An open mind is one of the best 
qualities a new employee can 
bring to his or her job. 

A college should help 
prepare students for life, not just 
for a first job. Second only to 
motivation, what will take an 
entry-level employee up the 
corporate ladder fastest are the 
general skills of critical thinking, 


adaptability and the capacity to 
analyze and act upon a situ- 
ation—the skills thata liberal arts 
education is best able to provide. 

The communications fac- 
ulty are so concerned with their 
graduates’ job placement per- 
centages, giving students the 
practical production skills they 
think will get them that first job, 
that they forget more important 
issues. Concentrating too much 
on production creates trade 
school technicians with limited 
futures instead of well-rounded 
individuals whose liberal arts 
education allows them to fully 
maximize their potential. Who 
cares if they understund the 
subtleties of Shake:peare, you 
ask? Well, the ones that do will 
write, produce and make the 
deals for the programs that the 
ones who don’t will hold the 
cameras for. 

Liberal arts majors are the 
ones being scooped up en masse 
by companies in general, regard- 
less of the field. Business majors, 
advertising majors and even 
communications majors have no 
inherent advantage in getting a 
job in their respective fields. 


Comprehensive Balance is 
the Secret 


The secret is to have a bal- 
ance, with deep, broad experi- 
ence in coursework, hands-on 
opportunities, such as at a col- 
lege station, and real-world in- 
ternships. Communications 
program administrators and 
faculty should encourage stu- 
dents to take the full range of 
liberal arts courses that comple- 


Corrections from September issue... 
In “Station Promotions & Appointments," KAMP was misla- 
beled as FM. It is a carrier-current AM radio station...In WREK’s 
playlist, Jason & the Scorchers’ album should be entitled “Stealing 
Fire.”... The articles on “Black College Radio” and “T raining 
Programs” scheduled for this month have been postponed. 


ment their radio and TV produc- 
tion work. 

Extracurricular workat the 
campus station deserves more 
credit, too. Students can become 
involved in any and all aspects 
of broadcast operations at a col- 
lege station—an incredible ex- 
perience they’ll never get any- 
where else. But because these 
are largely student-run opera- 
tions, instructors should make 
themselves available to evaluate 
and provide constructive criti- 
cism to student station produc- 
tions. 

The school should also 
develop relationships with area 
employers for media internships. 
The best ones, as this issue’s 
Faculty Advisor column points 
out, result from a detailed search. 
Making the internship worth- 
while takes another major effort. 

The students must share 
the burden, however. Benefit- 
ting from the multiple hands-on 
work opportunities at a campus 
station requires more than an- 
nouncing behind a mike or 
camera during lunch time be- 
tween classes once a week. As 
for course selection, the lazy 
approach is to stay within one’s 
major. Strangely enough, stu- 
dents find their most worthwhile 
courses were those that they 
“busted their butts” on and 
which exposed them to areas they 
found alien at the beginning. So 
developing the skills that a lib- 
eral arts education is famous for 
really depends on the students’ 
effort. Hard work in conjunc- 
tion with a broad, multi-faceted 
education is the best recipe for 
success. 


An Interview With... 
There's so much you can talk about with Spiral Jetty. They're articulate, , Pg ae ee 
and their conversation with our editor, just before their August gig at 
The Rocket, here in Providence, covered a lot of ground. NACB picked a 


few subjects of particular interest. 


Background: Spiral Jetty was formed in 1980 by main songuwriter/lead 
singer/guitarist Adam Potkay, bass player Andy Gesner and drummer 
Dave Reynolds. Confining themselves to the states of New York and 
New Jersey, things built slowly until Gesner broke his back and both 
ankles falling off a ladder while washing windows. They re-established 
in 1984 and have recently added Eddie, another guitarist. Their last 
album from earlier this year, Dogstar, is on the Absolute-A-Go-Go label 
(available through Rough Trade Records) and is highly recommended. 
; Dave: Especially I think around the New York area. 

On College Radio 
Andy: Music directors are 
always looking. In fact, most 
of the music directors that 
have been at ‘RSU [WRSU- 
FM, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, NJ], they all work 
in New York. 


Dave: One of the reasons maybe why 
it’s so conservative, it’s hard to break 
stuff in the U.S., it’s like, take college 
radio, it’s gotten to the point now 
where the most influential part is the 
northeast. And everyone sort of 
follows that—northeast and the west 
coast. Everybody else follows their 
lead. Everyone who works in college 
radio in the northeast or the west 
coast, the main thing they’re con- 
cerned about is they want to get a 
nice, cushy job at some label. 


It may be unusual because the 
New York-New Jersey music 
scene, as far as independent la- 
bels, is a lot stronger than in 
most other parts of the country, 
so they're more clued into the 
jobs that might be around if they 
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Andy: That’s right, that’s exactly true. stayed with it. 


Dave: That's why they’re doing it. And they pretty much set the Andy: Like the guy at Tufts [University] yesterday [WMFO-FM, 
example for the rest of the country. Medford, MA] was saying how Columbia [Records] had just 
started servicing them again. They had stopped a couple years 
back because ‘MFO, the station, wouldn’t send them playlists. So 
Airs ; ae. they just cut off service. Don’t you see that with college radio? 

I think most people going into college radio are doing it to have fun. I The big stations like ‘PRB [WPRB-FM, Princeton University, Prin- 
don’t think most of them want to get jobs... ceton, NJ] and...They don’t give a hoot about ‘TSR [Towson State 
University, Baltimore, MD], that’s only, 
whatever it is, 1,300 watts. Or even 
‘RSU for that matter, but Princeton and 
‘YBC [WYBC-FM, Yale University, New 
Haven, CT]. I mean, they treat those 
stations like God because they realize if 
they don’t get their stuff played on those 
stations...at least ‘PRB is pretty prestig- 


Andy: I don’t think Glenn agrees with that. 


WEATHER VIDEO: 


If it’s interesting, dramatic, 


newsworthy and current, 
The Weather Channel wants it. 


We want your video of severe or unusual weather and its effects; geological 
disturbances like earthquakes and volcanoes; 
at Pee Sahil such es Oil spills. 

ust call and let our producers evaluate your 
footage. If we use it, we'll super your name and WEATHER 
location over it as it airs nationwide. CHANNEL 

sae aS Oe shot i VHS, M-1, BETA, 3/4,’ 
or 1” tape, and be good quality. 1 DA. 

So give us your best shot. Call The Weather permit riscrh 
Channel at 1-800-327-0945, and have your Serving Over 38 
video shown nationwide. belt 

Million Homes. 


ious as far as the labels are concerned. 


Dave: You know, we're in a position to 
really embarrass seriously some people 
at some point. Because there are people 
we have known who have advanced 
their careers in the music industry by 
two ways: One, sleeping around, sleep- 
ing their way to the top; and number 
two, by being sure to be on top of what 
the next hip thing is. Some of these 
people are going to be very, very embar- 
rassed if we ever break and become the 
next hip thing. They’re going to have a 
hard time explaining the fact that they 


SPIRAL JETTY 
Continued on pg. 12 
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Editor... 


In 1989, for the first time, the Broadcasting / 
Cable Yearbook included an index of college and 
school-owned radio stations. Though it is a great 
resource, it unfortunately contained many errors. 
Thanks to NACB’s comprehensive database, our staff 
sent corrections to the Yearbook. However, station 
specifics (e.g., your current managers’ names, station 
format) were not submitted. Check your station’s 
listing in the edition in your library's reference section 
and send corrections to them (broadcast TV stations 
also). Then everyone in the media world will have your 
station straight. 


Dear NACB: 

Thanks for your letter providing the acci- 
dent report on our listings of school-owned radio. 
I'll have an editor go through our database and 
make necessary corrections. It is always good to 
get help and feedback from experts in the field— 
we can never rely on total cooperation from the 
stations themselves, and information such as you 
provided is invaluable. Thanks again. 


By way of explanation, we added the capa- 
bility to produce the school-owned cross-direc- 
tory about two years ago and used it for the first 
time in the 1989 edition Accepting that such a list 
can never be perfect, it usually takes a few years to 
eliminate most of the dings. We greatly appreciate 
the head start you have given us in accomplishing 
this task. 


I was also glad to see [NACB’s expanded] 
listing in the National Associations directory for 
next year’s Yearbook. We get asignificant amount 
of mail from students seeking information on 
breaking into the industry, as well as from active 
college broadcasters facing some of the issues 
which were addressed in your magazine (thanks 
for including the copy, by the way—I foundit very 
interesting). If you do not have any objections I 
will begin referring them to your organization. 


We'll see if we can add the [college and 
school-owned] TV cross-directory [to 1990's Year- 


book]. I can’t see it being that much of a problem. 


Thanks for your interest in our publication. 
We will certainly take you up on your offer to use 
you as a resource when questions come up in this 
area. Best of luck. 


David P. Seyler 

Manager 

Broadcasting /Cable Yearbook 
Washington, DC 


When a college station contacts NACB for help 
with a problem, as WIUP-TV did recently, we do 
whatever we can. This is what that station had to say 
about their situation. 


Dear NACB, 

As I read the editorial in the September 
issue of College Broadcaster, | felt compelled to 
write and express the situation our station has 
experienced recently and the support NACB has 
given us. 


This summer the administration at Indiana 
University of Pennsylvania came to the conclu- 
sion that theimage WIUP-TV [programming] was 
portraying was inconsistent with that of the Uni- 
versity. They contended that WIUP-TV program- 
ming lacked in technical quality and overall con- 
tent. Their suggestion was that we begin subscrib- 
ing to more highbrow, educational programming, 
thus reducing student programming to a bare 
minimum. As the Program Director and as a 
student, I felt particularly disturbed over this 
suggestion. 


Particularly disturbing was that the discus- 
sions [about station programming changes] that 
took place aver the summer did not include the 
students in any way. This was insulting, since it is 
the students who produce the 14 shows weekly, 
and keep the station running. 


It was also frightening to think that, al- 
though the students completely run the station, 
the administration can come in at any time and 
make these sorts of suggestions. And the admini- 
stration truly believes that they are knowledge- 
able as to what college television is and what it 
should be, and have the insight to judge the qual- 
ity of WIUP-TV. 


However, things are not totally dismal for 
WIUP-TV. We have compromised, for the time 
being, the number of programs we will be produc- 
ing. Meantime, the administration has come up 
with the money for some new equipment. And 
since this has happened, we have, through letter- 
writing and meetings, begun to make the admini- 
stration and our department aware of the strength 
of college television and the quality of WIUP-TV. 


NACB has helped us considerably with 
this. NACB was quick to respond to our problem 
by writing a letter in support of WIUP-TV and 
college programming in general. The letter was 
strong and it raised pertinent issues for the ad- 
ministration to consider. I was also impressed 
with the sincerity in which NACB listened to the 
problem WIUP-TV was facing and the thoughtful 
and insightful advice that they offered. It was a 
comforting and secure feeling to know that as a 
Program Director, | could turn to someone for 
support, even when our own [university’s com- 
munications] department was not there for us. 


I would also like to offer some advice to 
those of you who work at a college station— 
television or radio alike: Keep an open line of 
communication between your administration and 
[communications] department. It is your respon- 
sibility to never let the administration forget what 
college television is and its role on a campus. 


Bonnie Baxter 

Program Director 
WIUP-TV 

Indiana University of PA 
Indiana, PA 


Dear NACB, 

Thanks for everything. 
It was great to see you and [we] 
look forward to your upcom- 
ing magazine. 

And thanks a whole lot 
for the couch and breakfast. 


Adam [Potkay, lead 
singer / guitarist] 

Andy [Gesner, bass 
player] 

Spiral Jetty 


Send letters to: 

NACB 

Box 1955 

Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 
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Ten years ago no one would have imag- 
ined it. Except for obscure journals and small 
conventions attended by a scholarly minority, 
colleges had no effective means of sharing ideas 
over great distances. As satellites started to 
appear, some colleges took an interest. But in 
recent years came an explosion. The combina- 
tion of plummeting costs for the equipment, 
exponential increases in programming and the 
development of many applications of the tech- 
nology oriented to educational institutions have 
made it nearly impossible for colleges to avoid 
participating in the use of the most influential, 
new communications technology nextto the com- 
puter. Satellite programming is here to stay. As 
a teaching tool for college telecourses or as im- 
ported college station programming, you could 
be taking advantage of satellite programming 
right now. 

Filling a 24-hour 
programming schedule 
based on the same cost per 
hour using volunteer staff 
is a major challenge. If 
your college has a satellite 
receiving dish, however, 
your station could be closer 
to that 24-hour goal than 
you realize. According to 
the PBS Adult Learning 
Service, over 1,200 colleges 
now have that capability. 
Yours may be one of them. 
There’s an enormous 
amount of programming 
being distributed recently 
by various satellite services. 
Much of it is geared to edu- 
cational institutions and 
free. 

Admittedly, most of it is made for televi- 
sion. If you’ve ever compared college television 
and radio station operations, however, you know 
that it’s harder to fill hours on TV anyway. Most 
college radio programming is music, profession- 
ally produced and sent free by the record labels on 
ready-to-use CDs, viny] or tape to the stations. 
College TV has yet to find such generous sources 
of programming. 

Though there is undoubtedly more pro- 
gramming available than we profile here, this 
article should help both the TV stations and the 
instructional departments that utilize TV pro- 
gramming in teaching. No, we haven’tneglected 
college radio stations that have difficulty finding 


THE AGE OF 


volunteers to fill overnight air shifts either. What 
outside programming is available for television 
and radio operations at colleges? Inno particular 
order... 


SCOLA 

Lee Lubbers, S.J., professor at Creighton 
University in Omaha, NE, started a special kind 
of campus cable system in 1982. Besides the 
standard channels, dormitories and classroom 
buildings also get international programming. 
By 1983, interest at many other schools led to the 
birth of SCOLA (Satellite Communications for 
Learning), anon-profit consortium with the goal 
of “importing live news from the critical foreign 
language countries of the world,” said Lubbers. 
“Getting things to North America that we could 
otherwise not receive [is what] colleges demanded, 


LET’S GET ACQUAINTED 


Off-Satellite Taping Opportunity 


A series of 30 Russian language video 
programs produced entirelv in *’ 


Union for foreian «+ ~ 
: er 217; 1989 
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WORKPLACE 


"ACT. = 


j 


~~ VIDEOCONFERENCE 


so we formed the consortium since no one school 
could do it itself.” 

Regular programming comes from Japan, 
China, Israel, Iran, Turkey, Spain, Mexico, Italy, 
France, WestGermany, the Soviet Union(SCOLA 
rents schools the equipment to track the USSR’s 
Molniya satellite system as well) and several 
other countries rotated in during an “alternatives” 
half-hour slot. Schools have used it in language 
and political science classes or even in advertis- 
ing classes studying foreign-produced commer- 
cials, just to name a few examples. SCOLA also 
holds an annual conference and operates a com- 
puter bulletin board system. 

Only actual schools can become affiliates, 


| A National, Closed-Circuit 


» SATELLITE PROGRAMMING: 


HLABLE TO YOU 


not individual stations. Colleges must subscribe 
to the service, after which all programming is 
free. The cost is based on number of students at 
the school. For example, it’s $1,265/year for a 
1,000-student college; $8,300 for 20,000 stu- 
dents, and for state or college consortiums of 
100,000 students, $16,000/year. 


AP Network News/TV Direct 

Some 1,000 commercial and college radio 
stations already use AP Network News, the 
satellite generation’s version of the newswire 
feed from the not-for-profit Associated Press 
cooperative that many stations and newspapers 
have used for years. Many music-oriented sta- 
tions switch live to the feed during its five-minute 
news summaries at the top of every hour. As it is 
a complete news network, actualities and other 
stories come in continu- 
ously, which can be taped 
for later use or incorporated 
into locally-produced sto- 
ries. Features on such is- 
sues as health, raising chil- 
dren and computers hosted 
by how-to experts are also 
included in the service. 

TV Direct is anewer 
service, comprised of raw 
video footage, graphics and 
stand-ups (reporter story 
packages), rather than a full 
network like AP News. 
However, itcan make alocal 
TV news show look quite 
professional. 

Though currently 
using analog transmission, 
both services will go digital 
in 1990. AP is mainly car- 
ried on Spacenet3-R, thoughit’s also uplinked to 
Westar IV for the convenience of some west coast 
stations. Affiliates must be radio or TV stations. 

As for fees, various factors such as market 
size and station strength go into the calculations. 
“We don’t publish our rate formula,” said AP 
network spokesperson Pat Hazan. However, 
they will calculate the fee your station would pay 
as an affiliate upon request. 


Deep Dish Television 
Deep Dish has been picked up by a wide 
range of public access stations and other receiv- 


SATELLITE 
Continued on page 14 
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by Glenn Gutmacher 


““We’ve had field people beaten 
up, chased [and] shot at...in the 
course of this business.” -—-ASCAP 

"Insiders in the music busi- 
ness have known for years that col- 
lege airplay has been vitally impor- 
tant in breaking new acts. But when 
it came to songwriters royalties for 
college airplay, something was miss- 
ing.” 

“We've made a commitment 
to distribute performance 
royalties...based on college radio 
logs, BMI will pay out far more dol- 
lars to college radio performances 
than the other performing rights or- 
ganizations combined...” 

Those words, from two ad- 
vertisements run by BMI—Broad- 
cast Music, Inc.—in one of the alter- 
native music trade 
magazines less 
than a year ago, 
signaled a poten- 
tially major devel- 
opment for under- 
ground, alternative 
artist/songwriters. 
It also points to a 
subject that signifi- 
cantly affects both 
college radio and 
TV stations but 
which few seem to know anything 
about: music licensing. 


Performance Rights 


Music licensing focuses on 
two major areas—performances and 
recordings. Royalties are paid to 
songwriters, publishers and artists 
for music performed and recorded. 
“Mechanical royalties,” money 
that’s an actual percentage of sales 
of recorded or sheet music, “has be- 
come asmall partof artists’ income,” 
said Paul Adler, Director of Mem- 
bership and Distribution at ASCAP, 
the American Society of Compos- 
ers, Authors & Publishers, the big- 


BMI's Mark Fried 


gest of the three music performance 
licensing organizations. Synchroni- 
zation, or “synch,” rights is another 
category aligned with the recording 
side of the music business. 

College radio and TV stations 
should be most concerned with per- 
formance rights, however, as it is the 
type that represents the greatest 
amount of the product they broadcast. 
Itis also the area in which songwriters 
should be most interested: “Perform- 
ance rights have become the bigger 
element in [artist/songwriter] in- 
come,” Adler said, as opposed to 
royalties on record sales. 

So how does music per- 
formance licensing work? 
When a song is played on a sta- 
tion, heard in an ice skating rink, 
bar or danceclub, as background 
music during aT V orradio show, 
or even when a business phone 

is put on hold, 
| that’s a music per- 
formance and it’s 
legally required for 
7 the user to have li- 
censing rights to it. 
Obviously, it 
would be over- 
whelmingly time- 
consuming to ar- 
range rights to 
broadcast every 
song individually 
and determineroyalty payments 
on that basis. Therefore, music 
licensing organizations have 
emerged to handle the adminis- 
trative burden in what has 
evolved into complex systems. 

“Tn other countries,” said 
Gloria Messinger, ASCAP’s 
Managing Director, “only one 
organization handles music per- 
formance rights.” Started in 
1914, ASCAP was first, and 
might still be the only one, if not T 
for United States anti-trust laws 
which forced the creation of al- 
ternate vehicles for licensing. 
Now ASCAP shares the scene 


NAME 


STATE ZIP 


with BMI, effectively owned by the 
broadcast industry, and SESAC, Inc., 
a private, family-held company. 


SESAC 


In terms of size, SESAC is 
clearly the baby of the three. Its 
accounting system to determine 
songwriter royalties is also the sim- 
plest. “We have a chart payment 
system,” said Linda Lorence, 
SESAC’s Affiliate Relations Rep- 
resentative. “Being the smallest of 
the three organizations, we don’t 
have the staff to monitor [individual 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


he Art 


stations],” she said. “We use 
Billboard, Cash Box and R&R 
(Radio & Records). If the song 
charts in one of those three, the artist 
is paid,” she said. “A number one 
Adult Contemporary song can gen- 
erate as much as $150,000 in per- 
formance money just from airplay. 
Longevity bonuses and carry-over 
and cross-over bonuses kick in, too. 
It’s a fairly simple system. Affili- 
ates [member songwriters] like it 
because they can easily determine 
what they’ll be paid,” she said. 
MUSIC LICENSING 
Continued on page 15 


Enter the exciting and lucrative world of the 
entertainment industry! Learn the business and 
the technical aspects of music & video pro- 
duction from top professionals! An 18 month 
degree program. Check choice of school 
location below. 


CALL TOLL FREE, OR WRITE 


1-800-424-2800 


(Atlanta [7] Denver [7] Seattle (7) Ft Lauderdale] Dallas[] Houston) Pittsburgh] Philade|!phia 
YES! | would like more information about your program! 


CITY 


YR.H.S. GRAD 


Institutes 


526 Penn Ave.,Pittsburgh, PA 15222 
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Team Camera Mart: 
- Solving your problems 


with the right equipment 
atthe right price. 


| We teach our people how to 
_ meet your video needs, not how to 
_ meet their quotas. 
| One call puts you in touch 
with Team Camera Mart: our team 
of sales pros, trained broadcast 
engineers and customer-service 
specialists—all working together 
and supported by one of the 
largest inventories of video equip- 
ment in the country. 

Our team keeps up with the 
latest technology by attending 


At Camera Mart, we represent 
all the major manufacturers in the 
business on both coasts and 
around the world. 

So, if you’re looking for video 
equipment, come to the people 
who know that equipment, not 
just the box it comes in. 

Call Team Camera Mart today. 
See how good we really are. 


me Camera Mart. in. 


SACES| © SERV LOE. A EN TAL 


manufacturers’ seminars every 
chance it gets. And, our engineers 
constantly inspect and check equip- 


ment before it goes out to you. 
a = 


456 West 55th Street, New York 10019 
(212) 757-6977 FAX: (212) 582-2498 


Regional Offices: ; 
Liverpool, New York 13088 — Evansville, In. 47715 Miami, Florida 33172 Burbank, Calif. 91506 Las Vegas, Nv. 89121 
315) 457-3703 (815) 476-6327 (305) 227-2975 (818) 843-6644 {03 435-9234 
FAX 313) 457-3795 FAX: (305) 227-0531 FAX: (818) 843-2478 FAX: (702) 451-3229 


FOR FREE CATALOG, CALL HERB at 
(212) 757-6977, Ext. 204 


Reach a $50,000,000 Market You Never Knew Existed 


How would your company like to reach over 1,400 college 
radio and television stations and 1,500 communications 
departments at once? Try low-cost advertising in College 


Broadcaster magazine, the only publication reaching every 
one of them in the nation. For information, call 401/863- 
2225. Repeat insertion discounts available. 


America’s 

Full-Time 

Broadcast 
Supplier 


"7:00-7:00 
Mountain 


6:00-6:00 
Pacific 


9:00-9:00 
Eastern 


8:00-8:00 
Central 


When BSW was founded in 1973, our goal was to establish a 
single source supply house to serve the needs of America’s 
broadcast professionals. Regional offices solved the problem 
of time zone but only served to delay delivery of equipment 
critical to a station’s operation. 

So we decided to work overtime every day of the week. 12 
hours a day, there is a qualified sales engineer on duty who 
knows your business and your needs. And there’s only one 
number you need to know — toll free across America. BSW’s 
commitment to service is why we're America’s full-time 
broadcast supplier. 


BR OA D CA:S Te Satay WOE ST 


1-800-426-8434 


ORDERS e INFORMATION e SPECIFICATIONS 
BSW 7012 27th Street W ¢ Tacoma, WA 98466 e FAX 206-565-8114 
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1. Manufacture, As the End Draws 
Near, Nettwerk 

2. Grapes of Wrath, Do You Want 
to Tell Me, Capitol 

3. Alpha Blondy, Banana, Capitol 

4. Boris Grebenshikov, Postcard, 
CBS 

5. Youssou N’Dour, Shakin’ the 
Tree, Virgin 

6. Bauhaus, Telegram Sam, Beggars 
Banquet/RCA 

7. Wire, In Vivo, Enigma/Mute 

8. Billy Pritchard, Tommy & Co., 
Nettwerk 

9. John Paul Gaultier, How To Do 
That, Polygram 
10. Rascal Lords, Code Blue, TSE 
11. The Pogues, Misty Morning, 
Island 
12. Deacon Blue, Real Gone Kid, CBS 
13. The Godfathers, Lost, Epic 


As of September 8. The PVN list 
includes songs rather than albums. 


Station Sampler 
Week of September 18 


Se 


eeeieenteeatetes 
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Any college radio station or TV station music video show can submit playlists to the College Broadcaster 


Music section: NACB, Box 1955-B.U., Providence, RI 02912. We rotate the Top 13 from college stations in 
all parts of the count: 


WFHC-FM, Freed-Hardeman College 
Henderson, TN; 901-989-6691 


KBBK-AM, Biola University 
La Mirada; ‘CA; 213/944-0351) x3343 


1. Buck Clayton, A Swinging Dream, Stash 

2. Houston Person, Basics, Muse 

3. Stanley Turrentine, La Place, Blue Note 

4. Howard Alden Trio, Howard Alden Trio, 
Concord 

5. Pat Metheny, Letter From Home, Geffen 

6. Eliane Elias, So Far So Close, Blue Note 

7. Ken Peplowski Quintet, Sonny Side, 
Concord 

8. Kirk Whalum, The Promise, Columbia 

9. Ray Obiedo, Perfect Crime, Windham Hill 
Jazz 

10. George Shearing/Hank Jones, Spirit of 176, 
Concord 

11. Earl Klugh, Whispers & Promises, Blue Note 
12. Joe Sample, Spellbound, Warner 

13. McCoy Tyner, Revelations, Blue Note 


1, Altar Boys Forever Mercy, Alarma/Word 

2: Peter Case; The Man: With The Blue Guitar; 
Geffen 

3; Famous Last: Words; Famous: Last: Words, 
(self-released) 

4° Van Morrison, Avalon Sunset; Mercury 

5,2; Rattle and Hin; Island: 

6. The Choir, Wide Eyed: Wonder, Word 

7, Brighton, Stay With Me (12"), Myrth 

8, Swirling Eddies, Let's: Spin; Alarma/Word 

9 Uthanda; “You Groove” {from untitled 
demo), (self-released) core 
10. Breakfast With Amy, Breakfast: With Amy, 
Refuge ee 
11, Jacob's Trouble, “Psalm.151":(from 
Frontline New Music Santpler), Broken/Word 
12: Jeff Johnson; Fallen: Splendor, Ark/Sparrow 
13: 1f Tomorrow Comes, Tears (12"), (self- 
released) eS 
For information about ‘getting the harder-to-find. 
releases above, or about alfernative Christian rack 
generally, call Chris at KBBK. 


CMJ New Music Report: College Radio 
. Red Hot Chili Peppers, Mother's Milk, EMI 


. Pogues, Peace and Love, Island 

. Hoodoo Gurus, Magnum Cum Louder, RCA 

. Various Artists, The Bridge: A Tribute to Neil Young, No. 6/Caroline 
. B-52's, Cosmic Thing, Reprise 

. Pop Will Eat Itself, This is the Day..., RCA 

. The The, Mind Bonib, Epic 

. Stone Roses, Stone Roses, Silvertone/RCA 

. The Fall, Seminal Live, Beggars Banquet/RCA 

10. The Pixies, Doolittle, 4AD/Elektra 

11. The Cure, Disintegration, Elektra 

12. Fetchin Bones, Monster, Capitol 

13. Ziggy Marley & the Melody Makers, One Bright Day, Virgin 


SIeEND VP WN 


Week of Oct. 1. Courtesy of CMJ New Music Report, 830 Willis Av., 
Albertson, NY 11507. 516/248-9600 


WUJC-EM, John Carroll University: 
University Heights; OH; 216/397-4437 


1, The Godfathers, More Songs About Love and 
Hate, Epic 

2: The The, Mind Bomb; Epic 

3. Lemonheads, Lick; Taang! 

4-Red Hot Chili Peppers, Mother's Milk, EMI 

5: The Cute, Disintegration, Elektra 

6; Camper van Beethoven, Key Lime Pie, Virgin 

7: Pixies, Doolittle; AAD /Elektra 

8. Pere Ubu, Cloudland; Polygram 

9, Depeche Made, Personal Jesus (12"), Sire 
10: The:Alarm, Sold Me Down the River (12"), IRS 
11. Pop Will Eat Itself, This is the Day... RCA: 
12: Heretics; A.D; Island 
13: Big Audio Dynamite, Megatop Phoenix, 
Columbia 


oc ol: e Radio 


WSJR-AM, St. Joseph’s University 
Philadelphia, PA; 215/660-1082 


1. The Cure, Disintegration, Elektra 

2. B-52s, Cosmic Thing, Sire /Reprise 

3. Hoodoo Gurus, Magnum Cum Louder, 
RCA 

4.10000 Maniacs, Blind Man's Zoo, Elektra 

5. Pixies, Doolittle, 4AD/Elektra 

6. Ocean Blue, Ocean Blue, Sire /Reprise 

7. Black Velvet Band, When Justice Came, 
Elektra 

8. Beastie Boys, Paul’s Boutique, Capitol 

9. The The, Mind Bomb, Epic 
10. The Pogues, Peace and Love, Island 
11. Maria McKee, Maria McKee, Geffen 
12. Love & Rockets, Love & Rockets, Beggars 
Banquet /RCA 
13. Indigo Girls, Indigo Girls, Epic 


1. Red Hot Chili Peppers, Mother’s Milk, EMI 

2. Various Artists, The Bridge: A Tribute to Neil Young, No. 6/Caroline 
3. The Pogues, Peace and Love, Island 

4. The Fall, Seminal Live, Beggars Banquet/ RCA 

5. Pop Will Eat Itself, This is the Day..., RCA 

6. Stone Roses, Stone Roses, Silvertone/RCA 

7. Hoodoo Gurus, Magnum Cum Louder, RCA 


8. Fugazi, Margin Walker, Dischord 


9. Half Japanese, The Band That Would Be King, 50,000... Watts 


10. The Fluid, Roadmouth, Sub Pop 


11. Swell Maps, Collision Time Revisited, Mute/Restless 


12. Buffalo Tom, Buffalo Tom, SST 
13. Nirvana, Bleach, Sub Pop 


Week of Oct. 1. Courtesy of Rockpool, 83 Leonard St., 2nd fl., New 
York, NY 10013. 212/219-0777 
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The Affordable Floors 
Drumming on the Walls 


Anthem Records 
(Victoria: 412/344-3786) 


In Pittsburgh, the home of the weird, 
wild and different, they drum on everything 
from the ceilings to the floors. However, it is 
the Drumming on the Walls that should re- 
ceive your undivided attention. This second 
release from a local band calling themselves 
The Affordable Floors is riveting from start 
to finish. The band’s mating of African tribal 
rhythms with strong keyboards and power- 
ful lyrics produces music that is diverse and 
varied while somehow remaining strangely 
familiar and comfortable to the listener. 


The nine tracks found here each stand 
out as unique. There is the soft and melodic 
“Berkley Square” that calls up haunting 
images of a first, tense meeting between two 
people and the beauty of alone nightingale’s 
song on a dark night. There is also “Black- 
out,” the album’s stunning centerpiece in 
which the gravelly-voiced Harvey Collin 
sings: “I yield to the roaring that’s been 
coursing through my blood / I kneel, give up 
my ghost and blackout / this is love.” 


Justasthe album speeds up it isslowed 
down again by “Waiting,” an instrumental 
with eerie background guitars throughout. 
Other notable tracks include “A 1000 Days” 
and “Wedding Ring.” 


The band’s sound isa refreshing blend 
of several notable elements, such as the Afri- 
can sounds and beats present throughout 
the album. These rhythms give the music 
that distinctive edge found in a Peter Gab- 
riel or a Johnny Clegg record. The overall 
sound recalls a touch of early New Order; 
however, the Floors have a better grasp on 
vocal harmonies than the New Order boys 
did (or do). The best parts of House of 
Freaks, Bryan Ferry and Echo and the Bun- 
nymen all seem to have been stylistically 


Mau eouisG 


REVIEWS 


‘Adam “Flash” Gordon, 
Music Director, WUFI-AM 
Florida Int'l. University, Miami, FL 


interpreted and integrated 
by the band in helping 
shape their unique sound. 
A band with such stunning 
intensity as Floors is un- 
likely to remain undiscov- 
ered for very long. 


Chemical Wedding 
Chemical Wedding 

Bodega Promotions 

(Karen Kahn: 212/243-3121) 


This New York-based group hasa four- 
song, self-titled demo tape out. From the 
first guitar strum of “Mr. Time” through the 
last bars of “Connecting the Dots,” this tape 
grabs you and refuses to let go. 


The vocal harmonies on “Mr. Time,” 
reminiscent of Til’ Tuesday, are seamlessly 
executed by lead 
singer Neo Plastic, 
bassist Michael 
Ward and vocalist 
Jana McCulloch. 
On “Rave on pt. 2,” 
Neo starts off sing- 
ing and then effort- 
lessly switches into 
a prophetically 
imploring voice 
that screams, 
“Chaos and order 
emerge from their 
corner / embracing 
in ballets of flame / 
I turned off my TV 
/ \’ve watched too 
much TV / it’stime 
to return to the 
fray.” 


Although 
this is their first 
effort, the band has 
managed to estab- 
lish a sound all 
their own. The Til’ 
Tuesday-flavored 
harmonies~ are 
counterpointed by 
raw emotion a la 
Melissa Etheridge 


to givethe songs a little bite. The pleading of 
Neo Plastic’s vocals recall Jim Morrison, 
though his range extends to the powerful 
driving force of a Roger Daltry. 


The vo- 
cals and song- 
writing on this 
demo are a 
little rough 
around the 
edges, but the 
potential of 
this band can 
still be clearly 
heard. With a musical mix of older rock in- 
fluences and the intensity of today’s bands, 
the band comes up with something worth- 
while. 


Chemical Wedding is presently work- 
ing on a 12" and should have it ready for 
release by the end of the month. If your 
station wants to stay on the “cutting edge” of 
alternative radio (whatever and wherever 
that is), you should make plans to attend the 
Wedding as soon as possible. 


CONCERTS 


BACK 


Live concerts recorded exclusively for noncommer- 
cial radio. Prior SPIN Radio Concerts have included 
performances by Love and Rockets, Fine Young Can- 
nibals, 10,000 Maniacs, Minutemen, and others. Your 
college station can be one of 250 to receive exclusive 
broadcast privileges. To reserve SPIN Radio Concerts 
for your station call Jon Pemick at 212-633-8200 or 
write to SPIN Magazine at 6 West 18th Street, New 
iY OLIN) 100115 
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SPIRAL JETTY 

Continued from page 5 

knew of us for quite a few years and they 
didn’t say anything. That’s going to be 
very rough for them. 


Andy: Getting back to college radio. Can I 
just say one thing? It really has been our 
grass-roots support. I don’t think we’d be 
as far as we are today if it wasn’t for them, 
because a lot of bands put out records and 
college radio just ignores them. And a lot 
of that has to do with the fact that they 
[bands] don’t know how to send records 
out. They send them out in bubbly 
packages and they get to the stations 
broken. But all of the stations we went to 
yesterday and did an interview, they 
always have our records. | think a lot of 
the bigger labels pick and choose the 
stations that they send to. Like they won’t 
send to [W]MFO because ‘MFO doesn’t 
play their records or haven’t in the past or 
they don’t send them playlists whereas we 
send them to everybody. We don’t 
prejudice the station because they didn’t 
play us last time. As you and I know, each 
year a station’s programming can change 
drastically just by who’s the music 
director, who’s the program director. 


Dave: If someone is reading this and 
they’re in a band, I'd like to try to knock 
down some of their little pipe dreams; like 
you put out a great record, you get it out 
there, and like wow, everyone’s going to 
flip over it. That’s not the case. It’s a lot 
more that goes into it. There are a lot of 
politics, promotion, and stuff like that. I’m 
just trying to pass on some experience. 
You've got to keep going. You really do 
feel a little bitter, but I can say these things 


[now] sort of in a joking way. It’s because 
I’ve had to deal with those [problems] and 
overcome that stuff. That’s one of the 
hardest things in doing this. To put out 
something you really believe in, you can’t 
do it unless you’ve got a press agent, 
$10,000 for ads and everything that forces 
people to notice your record, then you give 
people the impression that this is the 


record they'll look really cool if they push 
it. That’s when you'll do something. It’s 
no longer like it was a few years ago when 
you make a good record, get it out there 
and everyone's going to notice it. That’s 
not the case [anymore]....A lot of people 
are surprised that 
we're still going. 
That’s because 
we've been able to 
do that [deal with 
the changes]. You 
can’t let things like 
that question your 
belief in yourself 
and what you're 
doing. Now I don’t 
think we’re the 
greatest band in the 
world, but I think we 
have some merit. 


Adam: I think we have tons of merit. 
Andy: I think we're really good. 


Dave: ...a great deal more merit than what 
we've been recognized for so far. That’s 
not an easy thing to deal with. It’s hard to 
keep going. 


Andy: We haven’t had our moment in the 
sun yet. 


Dave: I’m not debating that, I’m saying 
there are bands just getting started out 
there. If this is printed, and my saying this 
gets one great band to think and realize 
and not break up when they come to this 
point, is great. That’s all I care about. 


Andy: Can I give a message to the college 
radio programmers out there who aren’t 
playing alternative music? Get with it! I 
can understand it if you’re in, like... 


Adam: Boise, Idaho. 


Andy: ...Boise, Idaho, and there’s not a 
classic rock station in the area. Yeah, OK, 
then play classic rock. But some of these 
stations that are just playing the exact 
same thing that the local commercial 
station’s playing, what's the use? Why 
bother? 


Dave: It’s OK to mix it up. If] was doing 
a radio show, I'd play Alice Donut, then 
Zeppelin, and then Madonna. But I’d mix 
‘em [alternative songs] in there. 


Andy: You know what stations I’m 
talking about. You’ve posed the question 
[to college stations]: “How come you don’t 
have any kind of alternative rock program- 


Potkay (1.) and Gesner lead 


ming?” and they probably had very good 
reasons. 


You want to hear some reasons? 
Andy: Yeah, I’m curious. 


One is that they may 
be funded by the 
student government 
and they have to play 
’ what the majority of 
j the students seem to 
want or they won't 
get their funding the 
next year. 


Andy: That bites. 
[Laughter] That 
does. Geez. 


at New York City gig 


Dave: Andy knows what he’s talking 
about here, because Andy was a program 
director...and a DJ. 


Andy: And how about these stations that 
won't put a record into the rotation 
because they don’t personally like it. 
That’s bogus, too. Just because the music 
director thinks it’s a piece of crap that 
doesn’t mean the guy on Thursday 
afternoons is going to think it’s a piece of 
crap. 


Dave: It’s as bad as someone booking a 
club not booking a band even when 
they’re drawing well in the club just 
because he personally doesn’t like them. 


Andy: College radio is so political, it’s 
like, insane. At every college station, there 
are the clique of people who take over, and 
then there’s the people who try to come in 
and do something new, and they get 
shunned. I think sometimes college radio 
should be more open. Right? 


Dave: [mumbles] Yeah. 


As much as college radio might be co-opted by 
the larger independents and the major labels, 
still, you're going to get more new choices from 
them than from any alternative commercial 
station, aren't you? 


Adam: Of course you do. 


Dave: It’s great. College radio is still 
trying to play the newest stuff and be on 
the cutting edge. It always should be. 


Andy: If you’re in a band, listening to 
college radio is good because you're 
getting to hear what other people are 
doing....That’s important in a lot of ways. 
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Preserving Audio Quality At 


A College Radio Station 
by Ludwell Sibley 
WCVH, Flemington, NJ 


There are two ways to ensure a good 
audio product that retains listeners: A strong DJ 
training program and quality maintenance of 
audio equipment. Let’s talk about the latter. 

One of the constant temptations in the 
typical college station is to downplay mainte- 
nance of good audio performance. Keeping 
things tuned up, cleaned up, checked up is one 
of those unglamorous activities that can always 
be put off another month. 

In the old days (five years ago), we had to 
get the station to pass a yearly proof of perform- 
ance. Even so, the proof didn’t check the major 
sources of poor audio: turntables, cart machines 
and other your studio’s other equipment. 

Turntables are highly exposed to DJ er- 
ror, not to mention gouged and dirty records. 
The first line of defense against turntable prob- 
lems is tokeepa spare plug-in head in the studio. 
When an over-vigorous back-cue bends a stylus, 
a quick replacementis then possible—not neces- 
sarily by the DJ, but by the first technically-in- 
clined person whois available. Do not make the 
mistake of keeping such an item locked up: it’s 
costly, but constitutes a first-aid kit. Since the 
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with over 250 titles: 

e Business of Filmmaking 

e Pre-Production 

e Writing, Directing, 
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¢ Production ¢ Software 

e Cinematography 

¢ Audio ¢ Animation 

¢ Special Effects 

e Video & TV 

¢ Post-Production 

e Directories * Videos 


Great for Students and Pro's! Write today for Free catalog: 


alan gordon enterprises inc. 


1430 CAHUENGA BLVD., HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 90078, USA 
FAX: (213) 871-2193 


TEL: (213) 466-3561 * TWX: 910-321-4526 + 


centering and damping parts of a phono stylus de- 
teriorate faster than the tip itself, it is poor econ- 
omy to keep “good” used styli around. 

Alignment of cartridges is fairly critical. In 
the absence of more specific directions, the follow- 
ing guidelines should help: First, tracking force 
should be on the high side of the cartridge maker’s 
instructions, both for safety against skips and for 
better sound. (Record wear is not the main consid- 
eration: disc damage is a lot 
more likely from casual han- 
dling than from stylus force.) 
Second, the cartridgeshould be 
carefully mounted parallel to 
the head shell to avoid a sys- 
tematic tracking error. The 
cartridge must be aligned so 
that the stylus is truly vertical as viewed from the 
front; otherwise stereo separation will fall off. The 
arm height should be such as to give a vertical 
tracking angle of 20 degrees. 

Turntables themselves are pretty straight- 
forward if they are of the direct-drive type. With 
older types, such as puck- or belt-driven turn- 
tables, careful maintenance will hold down the 
level of rumble to some degree. The rubber serv- 
ices of drive pucks tend to glaze with age. They 
can often be brought back to life by sanding care- 
fully with fine (220- or 320-grit) sandpaper, which 
exposes a new surface, and cleaning with alcohol. 
Cleaning driven 
surfaces with 
solvent (trichlo- 
roethane, xylene, 
etc.) helps the 
sureness of the 
drive chain. On 
these older turn- 
tables, backing 
off the drive ten- 
sion a bit usually 
reduces rumble 
and wear versus 
adjusting tightly 
to give 1/8-turn 
rock-jock song 
starts. 
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employment act 
for a radio engi- 
neer. They’ve 
gotten better, or 
less bad, but still 
require mainte- 
nance attention. 
It is surprising 
how fast the 
heads get 
banged out of 
alignment with 
real operators 
using them. A 
realignment ev- 
ery six months is 
the bare mini- 
mum, quarterly 
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would be better in an active studio. If you don’t 
have an official alignment tape, it’s reasonable to 
use your newest cart recorder to make your own 
carts for head alignment and equalization adjust- 
ment. That way, at least, everything in the station 
will sound consistent. Speaking of consistency, 
use of one brand and type of tape will give assur- 
ance that all machines are lined up for best quality. 

Mechanical maintenance for cart machines 


is an art poorly covered in the manufacturer’s 
manual. The basicidea is to keep everything clean 
(use avacuum cleaner anda 1/2" paintbrush to get 
dust out) and lightly oiled. To lubricate, oil the 
bearings sparingly and clean up the excess so it 
won’ t catch dirt. Oiling a drop at a time by deliv- 
ering the oil on the end of a small screwdriver is 
wise technique. Take tape idlers off their spindles, 
clean out the bearings with a cotton swab and 
solvent, then re-oil. If any oil gets on a rubber 
surface, clean it off immediately with alcohol. The 
treatment of glazed idlers was covered above. (Of 
course, there’s no harm in actual replacement 
either.) 

Motors are usually of thenon-oilable (“life- 
time”) type. That’s fine in theory. In practice, it 
means that you can often rescue a dragging motor 
by disassembly, cleaning and relubing. AtWCVH, 
we have a triple cart deck whose “no-oil” motor 
started to rumble four yearsago. We avoided buy- 
ing a $300 part by prying off the bearing seals, 
oiling, letting the motor run a while before clean- 
ing up the excess oil, and resealing. The machine 
hasn’t had to be oiled since. 

Cassette machines and reel-to-reel record- 
ers need the same general treatment as cart decks. 
The quality of manufacturers’ instructions varies 
widely; fortunately, similar mechanical skills apply 
to all. The ultimate luxury tool for adjusting 
brakes on reel-to-reel machines is a torque wrench 
calibrated in inch-pounds, with an adapter to fit 
the reel hub that’s being measured. Failing that, 
the old spring-scale and fishline technique is the 
cheap alternative for setting reel torque. For poorly 
funded stations with skilled people, it is possible 
to rebuild noisy capstan motors by replacing the 
ball bearings if a precision machine parts dealer is 
in the area. 

CD players are a different story. Their 
maintenance is more a matter for the 
manufacturer’s service station than the college 
tech staff. One widely held theory is that it’s 
cheaper to scrap than repair CD equipment when 
it fails. 

The maintenance techniques above are 
admittedly labor-intensive and require a certain 
amount of dedication, but they form the key to 
preserving the kind of on-air sound that will keep 
DJ staff happy and retain listeners. 
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College Access Channel 23 is 
the assigned “college cable” channel 
on Comcast Cable’s Ft. Wayne, Indi- 
ana system. As the only college in 
the city with full TV production fa- 
cilities, the regional campus of Indi- 
ana University-Purdue University at 
Ft. Wayne servesas the base for Chan- 
nel 23. However, any college in the 
Ft. Wayne area wishing to produce 
programs may do so, with IPFW’s 
Channel 23 staff available to help. 

Though only nearby St. 
Francis College has taken advantage 
of the offer so far, Kaveh Nikpour, 
Channel 23’s Director, is proud of 
the station’s program diversity. 
Ranging from Pro & Con, Indiana 
University President Erlich’s “dis- 
cussion program” to IPF W Mind and 
Body Workout’s “multilevel fitness 
program,” Nikpour explained that 
the diversity is necessary. “The sig- 
nal goes out to the general public, not 
only students, so we try to have 
programming for just about anyone. 
We have the only Russian-speaking 
program in our area, Let’s Get Ac- 
quainted, distributed by PBS’ Adult 
Learning Service.” Channel 23 also 
downlinks UeNET, NCTV and for 
the overnight, Univision, the His- 
panicnetwork, followed by themorn- 


STATION 
PROFILES 


ing electronic bulletin board, until 
9:30 “when we start our regular pro- 
gramming.” 

“With the new automatic 
videocassette player,” said Nikpour, 
“we'll be able to do a lot more pro- 
gramming during the evening 
hours.” Univision isa “valuable tool 
in teaching Spanish to a lot of high 
schools inthe area,” hesaid. "But the 
fact is that this is a college access 
channel... The purpose of the station 
is to have programming of a higher 
educational content, higher-quality 
content than the typical public ac- 
cess channel... A lot of programs in- 
volve faculty, [such as] two faculty 
members who produce Family, Chil- 
dren and Community. It presents a 
unique view from a university de- 
partment, not a general public point 
of view." 

It appears the metropolitan 
area already appreciates the wide- 
ranging offerings. “We were judged 
the most popular access channel,” 
said Gregg Schmidz, the station's 
paid Production Assistant and part- 
time student. Through an independ- 
ently-conducted phone survey of all 
Ft. Wayne, he said, “we were #1 of 
the 50,000 subscribers. 

“We try to bring together a 
good mixture of programming 
through use of student talent here,” 
Nikpour said. “They’re not only from 
thecommunications department, but 


all different departments.” Commu- 
nications students, however, do “get 
some priority,” Schmidz said. “Most 
of our volunteers are from that de- 
partment. If it wasn’t for our volun- 
teers, we wouldn’t survive.” 

Nikpour relates an all-too- 
common problem at student TV sta- 
tions. “A lot of students whocometo 
us think that a television program 
can be scheduled during a one hour 
slot and can be done in between two 
classes.” That’s not the only obstacle 
at IPFW. “They can be involved in 
any aspect of the production they 
like. When it comes to the fun part of 
it, they’re eager, but when they have 
to lug equipment to a field location, 
we don’t have as many volunteers.” 

“They come to our initial 
meetings, but the challengeis how to 
keep students interested. I tell them 
their input makes the station more 
successful. They have to give some- 
thing to get something back. Stu- 
dents are waiting at home fora phone 
call. We only do that for our big pro- 
ductions. To besuccessful, they have 
toconstantly come forward andshow 
their interest and say ‘we're here.’” 

Channel 23 faces a somewhat 
unusual obstacle. IPFW is a com- 
muter campus. “No dormitories, no 
resident body of students on cam- 
pus. So we have to work harder to at- 
tract students to campus and work 
here,” Nikpour explained. 


About five hours west of 
Denver on the Interstate until you’re 
almost out of Colorado there's a sta- 
tion on the dial in Grand Junction 
coming from Mesa State College. 
“Werun ourselves. No problem with 
the administration,” said outgoing 
Station Manager Kevin LaDuke. “We 
try to educate people musically...in 
the staff and also maybe in the pub- 
lic—a little bit of everything. Keep 
‘em away from Top 40.” 

“We have an advisor/engi- 
neer [who] takes care of budgetary 
things, getting new equipment and 
fixing equipment. He usually never 
gets into programming.” 

The budget was $22,000 last 
school year, satisfactory for LaDuke. 
“That’s not bad for a small college,” 
he said. However, the limited sum 
inhibits some projects. “We broad- 
cast all home football and basketball 
games live, but the phone cost is too 
high to do away games.” 

Heavy metal and classic rock 
dominate the schedule, with specialty 
shows in Jazz, Blues, Reggae, Soul/ 
Rap and New Music. “There’s a 
huge, non-traditional student popu- 
lation at this school. The average 
[student] age is 27,” LaDuke ex- 
plained, “so we try to put more clas- 


sic rock in to work with them.” 

“Each DJ has his own person- 
ality, so it makes it kind of interest- 
ing,” he said. “The names in the 
program guide are how they refer to 
themselves on air.” It’s obviously a 
unique station. Weird Al Yankovic’s 
last album was #1 at KMSA. Music 
service is pretty good these days, 
though it wasn’t always. “Before we 
didn’t use the phone a lot,” LaDuke 
explained. “Now we call back rec- 
ord labels and get good service.” 

Being the only college station 
in the market, KMSA attracts busi- 
nesses in the area. “They want the 
college audience and it’s so expen- 
sive to get ona regular [commercial] 
station.” KMSA traditionally judges 
its audience by requests, but had a 
pleasant surprise when they heard 
they were in the top half of the Grand 
Valley ratings survey two years ago. 
“People always thought we were at 
the bottom,” LaDuke remembered. 
“A [commercial] station went harder 
rock for a while in [competitive] 
response.” 

Fundraising Week raises 
about $500 each year. “It’s kind of a 
begging thing,” LaDuke described. 
“It doesn’t get out of control,” he 
said, though he remembered “last 


year, we wouldn’tshut up [on a mike 
break] until we got enough pledge 
dollars—the ‘Threat-A-Thon.’” 
Usually the week consists of spe- 
cialty shows and taking requests. 
“We had a call-in talk show once but 
there’sno time delay, so...,” LaDuke’s 
voice trailed off. Local businesses 
cooperate with KMSA’s fundraising, 
offering food and evena refrigerator 
and a couch to be auctioned off. 

Revenue also comes from a 
new professional-grade mobile 
dance unit purchased last year and 
used to DJ at parties. “We're a lot 
cheaper than the larger stations [so] 
we got a lot of high school dances.” 
Before, KMSA was using a consumer- 
grade system. “Our image dropped 
because of it, but now we'll market to 
get the dances back.” 

Professionally-produced 
bumper stickers work well. “We'd 
hand ‘em out to people in cars on 
North Avenue. We had areally great 
response to that.” One time, KMSA 
broadcast live from the roof of the 
building, which “got a huge re- 
sponse,” according to LaDuke. 

“Being station manager has 
been a mind-opening experience,” 
LaDuke believes. “Dealing with so 
many different kinds of people and 
new attitudes.” That's KMSA. 
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MusSIC LICENSING 
Continued from page 8 


If it was truly that simple, it 
probably would be easy to calculate. 
However, there are other places 
where music is heard, which com- 
plicates things. SESAC just covers 
the major ones. “Television, cable, 
syndication moneys come in from 
that as well. We do get radio [sta- 
tions’] playlists and [they] are taken 
into account,” Lorence added. “‘We 
will accommodate a writer who gets 
significant airplay but doesn’t chart.” 
Size of the station and time of day 
are factored in. 

SESAC has no interest in 
getting large. “We have roughly 
1,800 songwriters and 150 publish- 
ers,” said Lorence. “We’re very 
selective about who we accept as 
affiliates.” She explained that “we 
only accept strong writers who we 
think can generate some business, 
or support young writers who we 
feel are very talented.” 

“Because we’re smaller, we 
can offer personalized service,” she 
said. “We try to connect them to 
other songwriters and publishing 
companies, and develop them and 
their talent.” 


ASCAP 


Complexity jumps ahundred- 
fold with ASCAP’s system. 
“ASCAP is the largest performing 
rights organization in the world,” 
said its Managing Director, Gloria 
Messinger. Hundreds of thousands 
of users and 45,000 songwriter and 
publisher members account for an 
exchange of revenues of approxi- 
mately $300 million a year. “All 
users of music performance in a 
public manner—from airlines to 
roller rinks to stores using muzak— 
we have agreements with all of 
them,” she said. Well, almost. 

“The broadcast industry is 
essentially all licensed,” said 
ASCAP’s Paul Adler. “We have 
more stations at colleges and uni- 
versities licensed than are members 
of the [American Association of 
Colleges and Universities].” Hotel 
chains andrestaurant franchises also. 
Messinger agrees that aggressive- 
ness is important in order to sign 
new users. However, it’s the small 
users—grills playing muzak—that 
are hard to estimate, according to 
Adler. “We go find a place,” ex- 


plains Messenger, “and the small 
guys don’tunderstand why they have 
to pay a license fee to ASCAP when 
they’re paying one to BMI.” Or 
vice-versa. But the performance 
rights organizations have allies in 
the constant search for unlicensed 
business users of music: licensed 
users. “They’re very good about 
telling you about their competitors 
down the street who aren’t licensed 
and not paying the fees [that they 
are],” said Adler. 

Of course, ASCAP doesn’t 
depend solely on tattletales to find 
users. The organiza- 
tion has five mem- 
bership offices inkey 
locations around the 
country and in Lon- 
don with field staff. 
The non-paying us- 
ers aren’t always 
happy to be discov- 
ered. ‘““ASCAP’s in- 
volved in approxi- | 
mately 1,000 law- 
suits a year—usually 
with non-broadcast 
users—over pay- 
ment for rights,” 
Adler explained. 
“We've had field 
people beaten up, 
chased, shot at...in 
the course of this 
business.” 

Fortunately, 
most visible types of 
users want to remain 
above-board and take 
care of things legally 
and properly. “Any 
[user] who writes us 
asking to get rights is 
automatically li- 
censed,” said 
Messinger. “It’s just 
a question of what 
fee to set.” 


Fee Structures 


When the Copyright Royalty 
Tribunal—the body which sets li- 
censing fees for published material, 
book and music alike—met in 1978, 
“the copyright law changed,” said 
David Hochman, Director of Radio 
Licensing for ASCAP. Low-budg- 
eted college stations had argued that 
public performance for profit was 
the real reason for music licensing, 
Hochman described. So non-com- 
‘mercial stations, including those at 


(top to bottom) ASCAP’s Gloria 
Messinger, Paul Adler and 
David Hochman 


colleges, should not pay anything. 
The compromise was treatment as a 
different class than commercial sta- 
tions, with lower rates. In addition, 
carrier current radio stations moved 
under the college’s overall blanket 
license which covers guest concerts, 
music school recitals, orchestra 
programs and other on-campus per- 
formances. Campus stations could 
now legally broadcast all licensed 
music at no additional fee. 

“Every five years, fees to be 
paid [by stations] to the three [li- 
censing organizations] are set” by 
the CRT, said Debo- 
rah Houghton, Man- 
ager of Broadcast Li- 
censing at SESAC. 
When it comes to 
college radio, “We 
can choose to be 
guided by those fees 
or enter into our own 
agreements with col- 
lege stations,” she 
said. “From [19]78 
to’83 wehad ourown 
agreements; now we 
go by the CRT rates.” 

The college 
station fee is $37 per 
year fornon-commer- 
cial radio stations 
unaffiliated with Na- 
tional Public Radio 
above 20 watts, ac- 
cording to Houghton. 
It’s currently a flat 
$166 per year at 
ASCAP, according to 
Hochman. Perhaps 
ASCAP is taking 
advantage ofits larger 
repertory of licensed 
music. 

FCC-licensed 
commercial stations’ 
fees—even if they’re 
college stations—are 
based on a percentage of advertising 
revenue, however. Stations are re- 
quired to provide income statements 
to the licensing organizations if re- 
quested. Currently the fee is 1.56%, 
according to ASCAP, though some 
deductions are allowed. The last 
category are college stations affili- 
ated with NPR, which at ASCAP are 
covered by the separate NPR/PBS 
agreements with the Corporation for 
Public Broadcasting. Commercial 
stations pay the licensing fee 
monthly, while all the other catego- 
ries pay once a year. 


Lucky Cable 


Licensing agreements for 
every major user industry are fairly 
well-defined, except cable. “We 
treatnew industries gently,” Messin- 
ger explained. “Cable is developing 
rapidly,” she said. ASCAP, BMI 
and SESAC are trying to keep up 
with it. As with all the other tech- 
nologies using music when they were 
new, the music licensing firms will 
eventually determine a fee structure 
and ways to measure their use of 
music performances. “Cable is an 
enigma at this point,” said SESAC’s 
Houghton. 

In the meantime, however, 
cable has enjoyed a free ride for the 
mostpart. Upto 1988, the program- 
ming networks (such as HBO) were 
being licensed. Now it looks like 
the courts will decide that the cable 
systems should pay the fees instead. 
Atthis rate, however, it could be two 
years before a final judgment is 
made, ASCAP estimates. 

It seems the ones who will 
get the longest free ride, however, 
are college cable television and radio 
stations. Music is as ubiquitous on 
cable FM stations as any other col- 
lege station, and college TV offer- 
ing music video shows and pro- 
grams using music as background 
audio is common on over 400 col- 
lege TV channels. Though many 
such channels reach beyond campus 
boundaries thanks to local cable 
system distribution, the music li- 
censing firms haven’t gotten around 
to setting the fees. Their priorities 
are elsewhere. ‘““We’re working on 
multi-million dollar licensing deals 
{with commercial cable],” said 
Messinger. 

BMI may regard college ra- 
dio highly, but they’re no closer 
than ASCAP on striking a deal with 
those college television and radio 
stations using the newer cable tech- 
nology. “College TV stations are 
covered by the blanket license,” said 
BMI’s Director of Writer-Publisher 
Relations, Mark Fried. “Licensing 
colleges is our main concern,” ex- 
plained Robert Warner, BMI’s 
Assistant Vice President of Tele- 
communications. “Within that is a 
provision for college stations if they 
have one.” That policy only makes 
sense for campus-limited TV or 
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ers. Dee Dee Halleck, Deep Dish’s founder, 
works with independent producers from various 
disciplines and backgrounds ranging from labor 
unions to performance artists. They pay amem- 
bership fee and receive acertain amount of uplink 
time for their programs on Deep Dish, so the 
service is free to recipients. Programs usually 
take an alternative look at a common problem. 
“Most of the stuff on AIDS is very dull,” Halleck 
noted. “Oneprogram, ‘ADS,’ or ‘Acquired Dread 
of Sex,’ was a Canadian production...using per- 
formance artists [and] humor, rather than sad 
approaches.” Some other past themes include 
Central America and housing/homeless. 

“We see this is an activist network, a 
participatory network,” she said. Bold political 
viewpoints are one underlying theme to many of 
the programs. “‘We call ourselves ‘fearless tele- 
vision,” Halleck described. “Anti-racist, anti- 
sexist. A lot of women’s programming. Very 
innovative, I’d say.” 

Deep Dish’s programming runs season- 
ally. Each series is acompilation of independent 
productions and public access shows, with each 
of the two weekly half-hour programs centered 
ona theme. Over 300 short works have appeared 
in the two series run so far, with the next one 
scheduled for December-January. 


The Learning Channel 

Educationally-oriented national basic 
cable services also can be 
excellent sources of college 
programming. The Learn- 
ing Channel has instituted a 
special programming block 
from 2:00-4:00 pm (Eastern) 
weekdays for classroom pur- 
poses. Called “The Electronic 
Library,” it’s geared more to 
middle and secondary teach- 
ers, consisting of such pro- 
grams as a monthly video 
magazine in French and Span- 
ish, college campus video 
tours and a math SAT review. 
However, it also offers aclas- 
sic literature review, monthly 
university lecture series and 
other programs suitable for 
college audiences. Most of 
the remainder of the 
Channel’s schedule would fit right into a college 
broadcast schedule, too, such as career shows, 
“The National Academic Superbowl” and “The 
Independents,” a series of one-hour productions 
by independent producers usually on documen- 
tary-type themes. 

TLC also features numerous telecourses 
ranging from drama to government. The channel 
grants one-year off-air taping rights at no fee. 
The only college affiliate requirement is that you 


elaborate 
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Satellite facilities need not be 


let them know you're using it. According to 
TLC’s educational coordinator, Molly Breeden, 
they will send up to ten program guides monthly 
to a school]/station free. 


PBS National Program Service (NPS) 

The Public Broadcasting System, better 
known as PBS, is the TV arm of the Corporation 
for Public Broadcasting (CPB), a non-profit en- 
tity funded by public and private grants. The 
National Program Service is its primary pro- 
gramming operation, feeding 188 members (at 
337 stations) by satellite. Shows ranging from 
“Live From Lincoln Center” performances to 
science series like “Nova” only scratch the sur- 
face of what 
PBS offers. 
Odds are that 
you have 
watched 
shows on a 
PBS broadcast 
station, so you already know the high quality and 
wide range that NPS programming represents. 

If your school’s station is thinking about 
becoming a PBS affiliate or would like to start a 
station with that goal in mind (see the notice 
about the FCC report listing available non-com- 
mercial TV channels around the nation in this 
month’s “Government and Industry News” sec- 
tion), weigh it carefully. PBS affiliates are non- 
commercial broadcast TV stations which must 
first become CPB-qualified, entailing a major 
financial and staff investment. 
The PBS membership fee 
alone averages $65,000, 
though it entitles the station 
to about half the network’s 
programming free. 

If your station is not a 
PBS member, you cannot ac- 
quire rights to programs car- 
ried on the service until PBS’ 
rights on them expire. How- 
ever, PBS canstill be asource 
of programs for your college 
and/or station. Check the next 
listing. 


PBS Adult Learning 
Service (ALSS) 

The PBS Adult Learn- 
ing Satellite Service 
(ALSS)—as it’s officially 
called—is available whether you’re a PBS affili- 
ate or not. Though only one year old, it already 
offers four services from which you can take 
programming: 

The Telecourses range from physical and 
social sciences to languages, with a good amount 
of what’s in between. Atleast fifteen full courses 
are slated for each of the next two semesters. 

Resource programs include seminars, 
workshops, lectures and PBS series usable on 


college cable channels, or in the classroom, li- 
brary or learning center for faculty and student 
development, as well as community outreach. 
Some of the features are two Bill Moyers’ public 
affairs-documentary series; ““France-TV Maga- 
zine,” a new series of nine hour-long programs 
compiled from actual Paris TV broadcasts; and 
“Let’s Get Acquainted,” a Russian language les- 
son series of thirty 20-minute programs utilizing 
real-life simulations as contexts for linguistic 
practice. Study guides are available for most of 
the programs. 

More than 10 live videoconferences on 
various topics in the fields of the environment, 
business, education and health are slated for the 
next two semesters. 
Schools use the vide- 
oconferences in vari- 
ous ways. For ex- 
ample, one univer- 
sity, looking to place 
more of its human/ 
child development students, solicited local busi- 
nesses to attend the “Employer Supported Child 
Care” ALSS videoconference. Another larger 
university used that same conference internally 
in order to start a dialogue that helped develop a 
strategy to solve the school’s own problems with 
employee child care. 

The Business Channel, just started this 
month, “will consist of a few hours off ALSS’s 
feed that colleges can use in outreach to busi- 
nesses, though it will also be sold to corpora- 
tions,” said Will Philipp, ALSS Associate Direc- 
tor of Marketing. Business-oriented teleconfer- 
ences will be part of the program mix. 

ALSS has over 200 full educational 
members, and over 800 which have used pro- 
grams individually. The basic annual fee per 
college is $2,500, though course discounts and 
coupons are included with membership. Some 
programming is free to members, as is program 
previewing. ALSS videoconferences can gener- 
ate income for schools. Telecourses tend to 
average $400 per term each, usually with an 
additional $15 per student fee to cover study 
materials. Videoconferences and resource pro- 
grams range from zero to around $500 each. 


U-NET (University Network) 

One of NACB’s own major projects is 
U-NET, anew satellite network featuring abroad 
scope of virtually all student-produced programs. 
NACB’s staff compiles the submitted programs 
from college television—and soon, college ra- 
dio—stations from across the country into the 
uplinked feed. Started on a daily basis only last 
month, UsNET has already managed to secure 
some of the best programs college stations have 
to offer. Programs featured in the first weeks 
included public affairs, computer animation, 
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MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


MEMBERSHIP TYPES 


bershi $50/ year 
Stations must submit the station survey 
and be accepted. This membership is 
only open to television and radio 
stations and radio and television clubs 
affilated with a college, university, 
junior college or high school. Station 
Membership entitles the station to: 


* Two subscriptions to College Broad- 
caster magazine 

* Access for the entire staff of a school 
to NACB's services 

¢ Affiliation with Ue NET to receive and 
submit programming 

¢ Send two representatives to national 
conferences, and at least one representa- 
tive to other national meetings 

¢ One vote in the affairs of NACB 

¢ Can have one representative run for 
office on NACB's Board of Directors 


$15/year 
General members must submit an 
application but will be automatically 
accepted. Students and faculty only. 
General membership entitles you to the 
following: 


¢ One year subscription to College 
Broadcaster magazine 

* Access to all general services of NACB 
including the question & answer hotline 
and updates about Us NET, NACB 
chapter activities and national projects 


AssociateMembership $20/year 

For representatives of professional 
companies and societies related to the 
media industry. Associate Membership 
entitles you to all General Membership 
services plus the option to attend NACB 
national conferences and trade shows. 


National Individual $25 / year 
National members must submit an 
application and be accepted. National 
Membership entitles you to all General 
Membership services plus: 


¢ The option to attend national confer- 
ences and meetings 

¢ One vote in the affairs of NACB. 
(NACB is run by its members) 

¢ The option to run for office on 
NACB's Board of Directors 

* Access to special services 


Application Procedure 
Fill out the appropriate portion of application form. Only one application 
per form. You may photocopy the form. Enclose payment or indicate 
payment will be forthcoming. You will hear from us within four weeks. 


MEMBERSHIP TYPE 
LISTATION [J GENERALor ASSOC. [JNATIONALINDIVIDUAL 
Fill out: Fill out: Fill out: 
SECTION 3 SECTION 1 SECTION 1 
SECTION 2 


Comments or questions to NACB: 


SECTION 1: GENERAL, ASSOCIATE AND NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP 
APPLICANTS ONLY. PLEASE ANSWER APPLICABLE QUESTIONS. 


Date of graduation 


For all categories other than Station Membership, materials will be sent to the above address. 


School Type of school 

Interest: RADIO, TV (circle one or both). Do you belong toa station? ___ 
If YES, please fill out name of station, school and address on survey. 
Payment enclosed Bill me 

Checks or purchase orders only. Make checks payable to NACB. 


SECTION 2: NATIONAL MEMBERSHIP APPLICANTS ONLY 


If you have a resume, please enclose it. Resumes are not required. 
List jobs held at school station or broadcast club and dates held: 


Job: Station: Dates: 
Job: Station: Dates: 
Job: Station: Dates: 
List applicable internships outside of school: 

Company Job Dates: 
Company Job Dates: 
Company Job Dates: 


List other activities in broadcasting: 


SECTION 3: STATION MEMBERSHIP APPLICANTS ONLY 

Name, title and date of graduation (d.o.g.) of two station representatives: 
position CO. = 
position doo, 


STATION SURVEY 


If you wish to join NACB, you must fill this out. 


Even if you don’t wish to join, please fill this out to aid our research 
which will benefit college broadcasters across the nation. 


Please send us any additional relevant materials from your station. 
STATION INFORMATION 


Station name / call letters 


Address 

School 

Radio TV (check one) Phone 

Fax Frequency Hours on air/day 
Does your school have an FCC license: If NO, are you waiting 


for approval or is an approved station not yet constructed: How 
long has the process lasted: 


Classify your station (check all those that apply): 

____ Educational FM 

___ Carrier current AM 

___ Commercial FM and/or AM (circle) 

___ Closed circuit cable 

___ Broadcast TV channel #___ 

____ Carried on local cable outside campus. Cable operator: 
___ Other (explain) 


Is station capable of receiving a satellite signal: Band: C, Ku (circle) 
If TV, what video formats does your station use: 

Is station incorporated as an entity officially separate from school: 

Year station was incorporated: Explain relationship between station 
and school: 


Indicate the organizational structure which best describes station: 

___ Executive board: Several elected managerial positions to cover day-to- 
day operations- composed of students. Includes faculty position: YES, NO 
___ Board of governors: appointed or elected positions of broader station 
policy, large expenditures. Includes Students Faculty Alumni. (circle) 
___ Departments. List departments (Production, News. etc.) 


___ Other structure: 
What months of year does station broadcast: 
Does station allow non-student participation:___ Policy: 
Does your school have communications courses / department ? (circle) 
Is station part of academic program: Is course credit given: 
Do you recieve programming from an outside source?:___ 
What programs? 
Is station interested in participating in the following projects?: 
UeNET Satellite network: ___ Broadcast insurance coop. 


Receive programming, Submit programming (circle) 


APPLICANT INSTRUCTIONS 
Station Membership: Fill out Survey 
and Section 3 on other side. 

General or Associate Membership: 
Fill out section 1 on the other side. 
National Membership Fill out 
sections 1 and 2 on other side. 


PERSONAL INFORMATION 
Do not fill out if you are filling out 
section 3 on the other side. 


Your name: 
Position: 


eo ae 
STATION INFORMATION 


Financial Matters 
Please estimate if you 
cannot give exact figures 


Does station have paid staff? List 
total number next to each type. 
___ Professional managers 

List positions: 

___ Student managers 

___ Student interns (school year) 
___ Student interns (summer) 
___Sales/advertising 

___ Support staff (e.g. receptionist) 
___Use of paid staff in other depts 


How is station funded? Give 
percentage of whole budget: 
On-air fundraising: %o 
Alumni solicitation: Jo 
Community fundraising: Jo 
Underwriting/advertising:_ _% 
Benefitevents:___—-% 

List: 

Sales of programming: Jo 
Grants(state):____—-% 
Grants(federal): _—_—«% 
Grants(corporate):___% 


Annual budget: $ 
Audience (actual): 
Audience (potential): 


Please send to: 
NACB 
Box 1955 


Brown University 
Providence, RI 02912 
(401) 863-2225 
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comedy and drama, student film shorts, news 
magazines and the University Lecture Series. 
“The network has begun modestly at one hour per 
day,” said UsNET Director Dara Goodman, “‘so 
that we’re showing what’s truly the best of what 
students are producing.” 

“As more sources of programming de- 
velop and the network establishes itself finan- 
cially,” said NACB Executive Director Doug 
Liman, “we expect to expand the hours.”” UsNET 
does not require its affiliates to run repeat broad- 
casts of its programs. “Once you become a 
Station Member of NACB, which costs $50 a 
year, you can take whatever [UeNET] programs 
you want—no strings attached,” said Liman. 


IEEE (Institute of Electrical & Elec- 
tronic Engineers) 

In 1982, the IEEE held its first teleconfer- 
ence, said Dr. Bob Kharmann of IEEE’s Continu- 
ing Engineering Education division. “Now we 
offer six programs a year throughout North 
America on Ku- and C-Band.” He estimates 
about 150-250 locations tune in per program, 
with anywhere from 4,000-10,000 people par- 
ticipating. The latest developments and pre- 
dicted future trends in engineering are covered, 
showing not just the technologies, but their pos- 
sible applications as well. Four videoconfer- 
ences are set for this fall, with six scheduled so far 
for next year. The wide range of engineering 
topics include various aspects of computers, fi- 
beroptics and manufacturing. “We get the big 
names,” many of whom are already IEEE mem- 
bers, Kharmann said. 

As with all the other videoconferences 
discussed in this article, IEEE’s are one-way 
video, two-way audio. Copies of charts, graphs 
and other supplementary materials are provided 
to participants in advance so no time need be 
wasted in furious copying during each three-hour 
conference, according to Kharmann. 

Corporations are the largest registrants for 
IEEE’s videoconferences, with colleges and 
universities next, and IEEE chapters the smallest 
number. Corporations pay $1,800/conference, 
while single-site educational institutions pay $850. 
Discounts apply to educational networks, with 
the fee starting at $1,000. 


NUTN (National University Teleconfer- 
ence Network) 

As at IEEE, the satellite programming 
from NUTN is videoconferences only. Via its 
300 affiliates, thousands of college faculty, busi- 
ness/industry professionals, full-time and con- 
tinuing education students have seen NUTN 
programs. Some programs carry licensing fees, 
while others are free to NUTN members. Only 
accredited institutions of higher education can 
become members from upwards of $1,000 (to 
join its newer International Division, separate 


from domestic program membership) though any 
group can purchase link-ups to specific programs, 
which range from $200-$1,000 per program. 
(Members receive an approximate 1/3 discount 
on programs.) 

NUTN is based at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity-Stillwater, which held its Eighth Annual 
Conference this month, and has offered 350 pro- 
grams since its founding. Program topics fall 
under such categories as aging, agriculture, cur- 
rent concerns, economics & finance, education & 
teaching, engineering & science, entertainment, 
interna- 


and the highly regarded “‘All Things Considered” 
program. NPR offers a large amount of ac- 
claimed classical music and public affairs pro- 
gramming. Anything in the arts, sciences or 
education is fair game. “Fresh Air,” for example, 
is a series of conversations with provocative 
personalities in performance. 

To become a member of NPR, you 
must operate a non-commercial broadcast radio 
station and be CPB-qualified. This process is 
neither cheap nor easy. However, for the quality 
of programming you’ll have access to, the bene- 

fits of under- 


tional af- writing so- 
Le uariss, The range of programming on EPS is even licitation 
mana | greater than that available on NPR...Many Sugeest 
ment & . the positive 
market. | Programs are free and don't even require ar- oat ae 
ing and ranging rights with the producer. that NPR 
medicine. stations’ 
Members program- 


and external groups both develop teleconfer- 
ences for NUTN, which are uplinked on Spacenet 
I, G-Star If and Westar IV and V. 


NCTY (National College Television) 

NCTY started in 1984 as the “Campus 
Network.” It is a for-profit company gearing 
programs to the college student market. Some 
returning features for this year are: two music 
video shows; the “General College” soap opera; 
and “The Roommate Game,” a “not as clean” 
college version of commercial TV’s “The New- 
lywed Game.” 

NCTY plans to expand past its current six 
hours per week of programming by next year, 
with its focus moving away from staff-produced 
shows to more student-produced shows. In that 
way, itis similar to UsNET (see its listing above), 
but because full commercials from sponsors are 
part of the mix, NCTV cannot be carried on 
college TV stations operating under a non-com- 
mercial policy. However, approximately 400 
campus stations on cable channels do carry it. 
NCTYV intends to shift future distribution efforts 
at excess channel capacity on cable systems serv- 
ing college towns, though new college stations 
are still being accepted. In this way, NCTV 
would become more like a national basic cable 
network. According to an NCTYV business plan, 
the network will begin to charge cents-per-sub- 
scriber by January, 1991. 

NCTYV is free to college affiliates, as long 
as inserted commercials are preserved and re- 
quirements for repeat broadcasts of its programs 
are maintained. 


NPR (National Public Radio) 

Like PBS, National Public Radio was 
founded under the Corporation for Public Broad- 
casting to provide non-commercial programming 
nationally. Though it uplinks 24 hours a day, 
some of its programming is repeated, such as 
“Moming Edition,” the regular wake-up show, 


ming has in their communities, NPR affiliation is 
a worthwhile goal for many radio operations. If 
this is not possible for your station but you are still 
interested in NPR programming, check the next 
listing. 


NPR Extended Program Service (EPS) 

Though a satellite receiving dish is still 
necessary, much NPR programming and more is 
available on its Extended Program Service. 
Therange of programming on EPS is even greater 
than that available on NPR’s affiliate stations 
because it offers many works by independent 
producers that do not get onto the national net- 
work. 

If your station is interested, proper inter- 
connect rights through NPR’s satellite distribu- 
tion department are required. The fee could be as 
low as $2,000 per year depending on station 
budget. Those who call NPR will receive a full 
information pack describing the EPS system. 
Many programs are free and don’t even require 
arranging rights with the producer. The EPS 
program guide describes what rights are needed 
below most programs’ listings. 


WFMT Fine Arts Network 

Chicago radio station WFMT has much in 
common with NPR. Though a classical music 
station in its own city, it has a national presence 
thanks to its two network services (also see next 
listing) suitable for commercial and non-com- 
mercial radio operations. The Fine Arts Net- 
work is a syndication service offering half-hour, 
one-hour and two-hour programs for about half 
of every weekday. Symphonies, international 
music festivals, “serious music” from the BBC 
and even Studs Terkel’s working class interview 
program are all part of the mix. 

A significant number of affiliates are col- 
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Audiocraft: An Introduction to the Tools 
and Techniques of Audio Production by Randy 
Thom. 2nd edition, 1989: National Federa- 
tion of Community Broadcasters, 1314 14th 
Street, NW, Washington, DC 20005. 202 pp., 
softcover. (Price c/o publisher) 


I imagine this book would seem to 
start off slow to most anyone, but the first 
series of mini-chapters are meant to explain 
what the author admits is “Some Basic The- 
ory.” After you get through concepts like 
sound, analog /digital, inputs/outputs and 
stereo/mono, however, Thom picks up the 
paceand you find you've learned something 
about: how microphones work and what to 
expect from each type; what all those dials 
on a recording studio-grade mixing board 
are for; how to minimize tape noise and 
distortion (equalizers and Dolby systems 
aren’t the only way); and how to care for 
your equipment. 


Where Audiocraft really starts to pay 
offisin “Part Four: Production.” Thom goes 


step-by-step to explain considerations in 
control room set-up, editing and mixing. 
Diagrams and photos are generally quite 
clear and the book has the right amount of 
them in the right places. Thom’s specific di- 
agnostic tips for when various things go 
wrong are invaluable (e.g., what to check if 
the meter jumps when you switch between a 
tape machine’s input and playback modes). 


Production of spots, documentaries 
and remotes are each discussed separately. 
Even the elements of a radio documentary 
budget are described. If your production 
staff is unfamiliar with alligator clips on a 
telephone line or how to deal with the phone 
company, the chapter on “remotes” alone 
makes the book worth getting. 


What makes the manual stand out is 
the sensitivity in the language: it’s obviously 
written for a radio production novice. Such 
persons will also find the 35-page glossary 
and detailed subject index a big help. But as 
Thom correctly concludes, this book “is only 


REVIEWS 


a starting point.” It may bring up more 
questions for you than it answers. For ex- 
ample, Thom teases the reader by listing 
various “aural illusions” from dream se- 


quences to robot voices that can be created 
by using anequalizer, but doesn’t say howto 
do it. He encourages you to learn by experi- 
menting. At least this manual gives you the 
basics to work from. Unless you've already 
found a manual you like, get one of these for 
your station’s trainees. 


Attention 


A 


Law in Washington, D.C. 


The Institute provides specialized education in communications 
law for a select group of law degree (J.D.) candidates having 
background in broadcasting or communications. The Institute 
offers courses in nearly every phase of communications law and 
internships with media organizations, law firms and government 
agencies. The next Institute class will be admitted in August 1990. 


For an informational brochure on the Institute's program, write 


the Director, Institute for Communications Law Studies, Catholic 
University School of Law, Washington, D.C. 20064 or call 


(202) 635-5147. 


broadcasting/communications 
Students and professionals 
with an interest in law 


The Catholic University of America has established the Institute 
for Communications Law Studies within its Columbus School of 


The Keane Hall Law School Annex, 
Housing the Office of the Institute 
for Communications Law Studies 


LAW! ENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, INC. 


AUDIENCE RATINGS 
Radio, Television, Cable 
Revised Edition 


Hugh Malcom Beville, Jr. 
A Volume in the Communication Series 


Reviews for the first edition of Audience Ratings 
“_.. the definitive book on the subject of ratings research ... a 
volume that will stand as the best, authoritative reference 
work in this field ... the reader comes away with an excellent 
grasp of the broadcasting industry as a whole, as well as an in- 
credibly detailed education about ratings ... an invaluable 
read for every executive in our business or any person who 
aspires to such a role.” 
-- Lee Rich 
President, Lorimar 


“It’s an extraordinary book ... it contains the latest informa- 
tion and the best. As a primer and ready reference, Beville’s 
book will have no equal. Audience Ratings: Radio, Television, 
Cable is already a classic.” 


-- Michael J. Naples 
President, Advertising Research Foundation 


0-8058-0175-8 [cloth] / 1988 / 424pp. / $45.00 
0-8058-0174-X [paper] / $19.95 


AUDIENCE RESPONSES TO MEDIA _ TELEVISION AND THE 


a THE COMMUNICATION SERIES 


Series Editors: 
Dolf Zillmann & Jennings Bryant 


VIDEO RECORDING TECHNOLOGY 
Its Impact on Media and Home 


Entertainment 

Aaron Foisi Nnungwun 

A Volume in the Communication Textbook Series, 
Broadcasting Subseries 


Tracing the history of magnetic recording from its concep- 
tion in the mid-1800’s to the latest in video tape recorders, 
Professor Nmungwun presents the most comprehensive 
chronicle of video recording technology available. 


Video Recording Technology addresses the applications of 
new and emerging technologies in a variety of settings 
including industry, education, and home entertainment. 
The volume also considers the growth i in video tape 
recording from industrial, economic, scientific/technologi- 
cal, sociological, and ideological perspectives and shows 
the influence of home video tape recording on related 
industries including broadcast television, cable television, 
advertising, and theatrical films. 


0-0858-0360-2 [cloth] / 1989 / 304pp. / $49.95 
0-8058-0622-9 [paper] / 1990 / $24.95 


[EA 


THE Use AND ABUSE 


DIVERSIFICATION STRUCTURING OF EXPERIENCE OF TELEVISION 
Coping With Plenty How the Medium Is Used in A Social Psychological Analysis 
Lee B. Becker & Klaus Schoenbach (eds) Everyday Life of the Changing Screen 


0-8058-0229-0 / 1989 / 400pp. / $39.95 


PERSPECTIVES ON MeEpIA EFFECTS 


Jennings Bryant & Dolf Zillmann (eds) 
0-89859-641-6 [cl.]/ 1986 / 376pp. / $39.95 
0-8058-0721-7 [ppr.] / 1989 / $27.50 


Structural Issues 


Poor RECEPTION 
Misunderstanding and 
Forgetting Broadcast News 


Barrie Gunter 
0-89859-597-5 / 1987 / 384pp. / $39.95 


To order or to obtain more information on these 
and other volumes in The Communication Series or 
The Communicaton Textbook Series, contact: 


Robert Kubey & Mihaly Csikszentmihalyi 
0-8058-0552-4 [cl.] / 1990 / apx. 304pp. / In Press 
0-8058-0708-X [ppr.] / In Press 


THE INFORMATION SOCIETY 
Economic, Social, and 


Jerry L. Salvaggio (ed) 
0-8058-0103-0 / 1989 / 160pp. / $24.95 


Joseph Mallory Wober 
0-89859-662-9 / 1988 / 256pp. / $34.50 


SELECTIVE EXPOSURE TO 


COMMUNICATION 


Dolf Zillmann & Jennings Bryant (eds) 
0-89859-585-1 / 1985 / 564pp. / $34.50 


PORNOGRAPHY 


MEDIA IN THE INFORMATION AGE Research Advances and 
Emerging Patterns of Adoption 
and Consumer Use 


Jerry L. Salvaggio & Jennings Bryant (eds) 
0-89859-968-7 / 1989 / 344pp. / $39.95 


Policy Considerations 
Dolf Zillmann & Jennings Bryant (eds) 
0-8058-0032-8 [cl.]/ 1989 / 432pp. / $59.95 
0-8058-0615-6 [ppr.] / $29.95 


[EA LAWRENCE ERLBAUM ASSOCIATES, INC. 
365 Broadway, Hillsdale, NJ 07642 
(201) 666-4110 FAX #(201) 666-2394 
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lege stations, such as WTSU/Troy State Univer- 
sity and KXLU/Loyola-Marymount University. 
There is “absolutely no fee in becoming an affili- 
ate,” said Kathleen Jenkins, WFMT syndication. 
Program cost varies depending on expenses and 
the degree to which WFMT has found corporate 
underwriters for the show. 


ice, focuses on the House of Representatives, 
while C-SPAN 2 is oriented to the Senate. Pro- 
gramming isn’t limited to debates over bills, 
however. Addresses by various government 
agency and business leaders, important panels 
and meetings and even Supreme Court coverage 
is included. Last year, C-SPAN evenrebroadcast 
Walter Cronkite’s address to NACB’s First 
Annual Conference of College Broadcasters. 


are determined by an application essay. 

The Educational Services Department also 
publishes a newsletter with mostly member-writ- 
ten stories. The weekly newspaper and program 
guide, C-SPAN Update, comes at half price to 
educational members, who also qualify for re- 
duced rates for videotapes of programs missed. 
An inquiry kit will be sent to any school that calls. 


SATELLITE PROGRAMMING SERVICES At a Glance 


Deep 
C-SPAN 1 & 2 Dish 


Number of Saees . 
(non-repeated programming) 


WFMT/Beethoven Satellite Network 

For college stations facing the dilemma of 
short staffing during the overnight shifts, the 
Beethoven Satellite Network may be an answer. 
Also marketed by WFMT, it is a live-formatted 
service which can be taken separately from the 
Fine Arts Network. Beethoven Network pro- 
grams are fine arts/classical music-oriented pro- 
ductions run complete, though stations can break 
away for local IDs. The network ‘will help 
[affiliates] to find underwriters as much as pos- 
sible,” said WFMT’s David Levin, such as pro- 
viding marketing data to help with sponsor pro- 
posals. 

Some stations do not use it for the over- 
night, which is no problem for WFMT. “The 
service is customized for their station,” Levin 
said. Cost for the service varies by the number of 
hours used and the market size. As little as $5/ 
hour up to $600/month is the typical fee range, 
according to Levin. 


C-SPAN 1 and 2 

One of the most widely-distributed basic 
cable services in the world, C-SPAN primarily 
covers the goings-on of Congress and federal 
government issues. C-SPAN 1, the original serv- 


“Educational institutions can use what- 
ever programming from C-SPAN 1 or? for free,” 
explained spokesperson Mary Holley, “as long as 
there’s no commercial or political use of the 
programming.” Political use would be, for ex- 
ample, excerpting clips to help in a candidate’s 
race for office. ““Any type of educational use is 
fine,” she said. 

Tangential to the satellite programming 
are the services offered by C-SPAN’s Educa- 
tional Services Department, started in January, 
1987. The C-SPAN in the Classroom program is 
a network of 4,000 high school and college edu- 
cators who utilize C-SPAN programming for 
educational purposes. For example, every Tues- 
day at 1:00 am schools can tape the EST Short 
Subject for later use. It is a 10-minute vignette 
series accompanied by free lesson plans for 
schools. At the college level, according to Hol- 
ley, speech professors, political science and jour- 
nalism professors use C-SPAN the most. House 
debates are used in rhetoric courses, for example. 
“Some law schools and librarians use us, too,” 
she said. 

About 35 educators are invited to Wash- 
ington for semi-annual, two-day, all-expenses- 
paid conferences called Professors Seminars that 
explain how to best utilize C-SPAN. Attendees 


NTU (National Technical University) 

NTU is another source of teleconferences 
of a technical nature—specifically, telecourses. 
Though “the intended audience is technical pro- 
fessionals and managers,” said Doug Yeager, 
NTU Vice President of Marketing, “twenty-nine 
universities produce [tele]courses” for the net- 
work. Only colleges that produce programs for 
NTU can become receiving affiliates, however, 
according to Yeager. The bulk of the 250 receiv- 
ing sites are corporations and government agen- 
cies who use the courses for engineering staff 
development and continuing education. NTU 
had 3,100 enrollments for over 10,000 hours of 
credit-granting graduate courses and 45,000 en- 
rollments for over 1,000 hours of non-credit 
teleconferences last year. Seven hundred people 
enrolled have been accepted in NTU’s master’s 
degree-granting programs in seven technical/ 
business majors. 

Ninety-nine percent of the non-credit 
courses are interactive (one-way video, two-way 
audio) and tend to be range from two-hour tele- 
conferences to two-day sessions. Credit courses 
are interactive and tape delayed, running the 
normal, full academic period. If your school is 
capable of producing graduate engineering tele- 
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courses and would like to link with NTU, call 
them at the phone number on the chart accompa- 
nying this article. 


Other Avenues to Consider 

Though these services may get more atten- 
tion because they’re national, another great source 
of programming is right in your own backyard. 
Most parts of the country have regional program- 


NUTN 


“Other. Se 
Number of hours/day 
(non-repeated programming) 


On what satellite? 


area, contact a few schools and see if there’s 
interest in starting your own. “Brown is talking 
about developing a satellite system which will 
eventually equal what else is out there,” said Uri 
Bar-Zemer, Director of the Satellite Program at 
Brown University, including uplink capability 
from its ground station. To start, another dish 
would be added to the grassy area already set 
aside for satellite operations, ‘““which would have 


(NPS) 


*Information is contained in this service's descriptive listing in the body of the article. 


ming networks. “Wereceived the largest grant of 
the four that Senator [Edward] Kennedy’s bill got 
started,” said David Taylor, Dean of the College 
of Education at Western Illinois University, 
Macomb, IL. WIU is part of the United Star 
Network, aconsortium which includes the educa- 
tion departments of several states and colleges. 
Their mission is to bring instructional TV to rural 
youths. WIU produces 80 hours of foreign lan- 
guage programming alone per year, along with 
500 hours of staff development programs from 
the partner universities and agencies. 

Other smaller networks—a single state- 
sponsored network, such as Wisconsin’s, or a 
programming service between just a few col- 
leges, such as Pennarama in Pennsylvania—may 
offer other suitable programming. A good place 
to check first is the satellite facility of the commu- 
nications department of the larger universities in 
your state or region. If you’re told no such a 
service exists there, ask to be connected to the 
campus’ cable television station, because the 
network might be linked by microwave rather 
than by satellite. Satellites are usually not neces- 
sary when the distance is small, such as within a 
state. A less costly cable/microwave link system 
can adequately network many affiliates. 

If you find no such networks exist in your 


a whole number of applications from teleconfer- 
encing [and] exchange of academic material [to] 
contacts with points abroad,” said Bar-Zemer. 

Brown’s current dish system tracks the 
Soviet Molniya satellites and receives ‘a very 
good signal. Brown is in a good position to 
receive Atlantic [region] satellites,” he said. From 
ideas like this, most of today’s large, successful 
networks were born. 

Ofcourse, much programming—often free 
because it’s sponsored by corporate or other 
underwriters—can be acquired from syndicated 
program services around the country. These 
programs usually come in the form of cassettes 
(audio or video), covering anything from public 
affairs programs on racial tension to full docu- 
mentaries on AIDS. Music programs are also 
plentiful. If you hear or see a show on another 
station that seems to be from an outside source 
and sounds fairly professional, give the station a 
call and ask the source. Even if that particular 
show is market-exclusive (available to only one 
station in an area), ask the programmer what else 
s/he distributes. There may be other tapes s/he’s 
just dying to have aired in your market. 

One private company that distributes na- 
tionally onviny] is Joseph-Fox Productions, based 
in New York City. For a number of years they 


have offered ‘“‘Music View,” a weekly new music 
magazine show for radio. To that they recently 
added “Bug Radio”—a similar concept, but its 
content comes exclusively from foreign coun- 
tries, with the focus on those whose product 
rarely hits American shores, such as Yugoslavia 
and Turkey. Because corporations underwrite 
these shows, the records are free of charge to 
stations. And because the sponsors use under- 


WFMT 
Fine Arts 


312/565-5052 
SRE 
No 


writing-style announcements rather than full- 
fledged commercials, they are acceptable for use 
on non-commercial licensed stations. It should 
be no surprise, then, that Joseph-Fox Produc- 
tions’ largest cluster of recipients is comprised of 
college radio stations. 

You might also trying talking with your 
area’s commercial stations, most of which have 
receiving dishes. Unless they use a program 
service 24 hours a day, you probably could con- 
vince them to downlink certain programs for you 
if your station or school supplies the tapes, throw- 
ing an additional incentive into the deal, such as 
providing free student intern labor. 

The satellite age is here—technologically 
and programmatically. If your station and school 
haven’t jumped on the bandwagon yet, as is 
happening with personal computers on campuses, 
the new de facto standard may soon compel you 
to do so. Though you may be in a financial 
situation where satellite service is not immedi- 
ately possible, cable and microwave offer other 
ways to network. If that doesn’t give you the 
programming you need, non-electronic distribu- 
tion of inexpensive or free program material also 
exists. Twenty-four hour service is now possible 
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Portable Spectrum Analyzer 

AVCOM recently introduced 
a powerful and affordable spectrum 
analyzer. Covering 200KHz to over 
1,000 MHz in one sweep, the PSA- 
65A is designed for field testing of RF 
systems, classroom instruction, sat- 
ellite system alignment and cable TV 
maintenance. The unitislightweight 
and battery or line powered. 

The PSA-65A hasa sensitivity 
greater than -95 dBm at the narrow- 
est span. The digital frequency 
readout is referenced to a frequency 
counter for accurate center frequency 
measurements. Options include 
frequency extenders to enable the 
PSA-65A to be used at SatCom and 
higher frequencies, audio demod, 10 
KHz resolution crystal filter, log pe- 
riodic antennas and more. For infor- 
mation, contact AVCOM at 804-794- 
3600. 


Remote Broadcasting 

Cellcast has just introduced 
the Cellcast Remote Broadcast Studio. 
The unit is a combination of a six- 
channel mixer and a full-featured 
cellular phone. By eliminating the 


eh eI 


cost and inconvenience of standard 
telco lines, the unit dramatically de- 
creases the cost and difficulty of 
remote production. 

The mixer provides balanced 
input for four microphones and two 
line-level auxiliary inputs. Each 
input and output channel incorpo- 
rates read-at-a-glance volume scales. 
There are four headphone outputs. 
Inputs may be switched for broad- 
cast or on-site delivery, allowing for 
broadcast previewing. 

The Remote Broadcast Studio 
will work in any cellular service area. 
In addition, there is a modular jack 
for interface with a standard phone 
line. Internal battery backup supply 
gives up to 15 minutes of service 
without AC power. Forinformation, 
contact Cellcast at 1-800-852-1333. 


Dubbing Center 

Allied recently introduced the 
Associate Producer, a self-contained 
dubbing center. Because the unit is 
totally self-contained, it eliminates 
production room tie-ups. 

Included in the system is: a 
standard kiosk to house equipment 


PROFESSIONAL AUDIO SUPPLY 


* CUES TO MUSIC 


° PRECISION PITCH 


CONTROL + 8% 


° 2 SPEED SEARCH DIAL 


CUEING 


° 8 TIMES OVERSAMPLING 


| ° DIGITAL OUTPUTS 


* BALANCED (XLR) OUTPUTS 


MFG. SUGGESTED LIST $1699.95 CALL PAS FOR THE BEST PRICE IN THE COUNTRY 
5700 EAST LOOP 820 SOUTH 


IFAS 


PROFESSIONAL AUDIO SUPPLY 


REVIEWS 


needed for dubbing, astandard mixer 
and the broadcaster’s choice of cart 
machine, compact disc player or 
turntable. 

Because Allied offers equip- 
ment from more than 250 manufac- 
turers, broadcasters can pick from a 
wide range of CD players, cart ma- 
chines, and turntables to best suit 
their needs. For information, call 1- 
800-622-0022. 


Audio Cart Machine 

Broadcast Electronics intro- 
duced the Dura Trak 90 audio car- 
tridge machine. The Dura Trak was 
developed to provide the broadcaster 
with an economical cartmachine that 
did not sacrifice performance or 
quality. 

Features include high speed 
cue, three cue tone circuits and ex- 
tremely flat frequency response. The 
superior cartridge hold down sys- 
tem and Phase Lok V head block in 
the Dura Trak 90 are the same as are 
used in all Broadcast Electronics 
cartridge machine equipment. For 
moreinformation, contact Broadcast 
Electronics at 217-224-9600. 


Telepromters 

Computer Prompting Corpo- 
ration has recently introduced anew 
line of audio equipment making tel- 
epromting and closed and open 
captioning practical and affordable 
at college stations. 

Products in the line include 
the CPC-1000H SmartDisplay, a flat 
screen, 7 lb, on-camera promter dis- 
play, which will replace bulky CRT 
displays. The CPC-1000H Smart- 
Promter includes simultaneous 
prompt-edit capability which enables 
text to be loaded while the script is 
being scrolled for talent to read, 
making true last-second script 
changes possible. 

Computer Promting Corpo- 
ration also introduced the CPC-500 
CaptionMaker, an inexpensive cap- 
tioner. Also released is the CPC-2000 
SmartPrompter which combines tel- 
eprompting with simultaneous 
closed and open captioning. The 
unit allows real-time captioning 
without the need for additional 
manpower. For more information, 
contact Computer Prompting Cor- 
poration at 202-966-0980. 


INTRODUCES THE TECHNICS SLP1300 
FOR THE CONSCIENTIOUS MINDED BROADCASTER 
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Custom cases for any equipment Standard or custom rack cases 
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With 
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Acoustical foam Studio furniture 


Call or write for free brochure 800-645-1707 516-563-1181 Reliable, Durable 
p 
Affordable 


Hybrid Cases 1121-20 Lincoln Ave., Holbrook, NY 11741 


BP 90’s, On-Boards, Beta, 
Alkalines, Chargers, Lightbelts 


all in-house production batteries 


Specials on 
rebuilding Ni-Cd packs 


AVCOM's PSA-65A Portable Microwave Spectrum Analyzer covers 
a frequency range from less than 2 MHz to 1000 MHz. The broad 
frequency coverage and high sensitivity of the PSA-65A make it ideal 
wherever a low cost, compact spectrum analyzer is needed. The light 
weight, battery or line operated PSA-65A Portable Spectrum Analyzer 
from AVCOM is the perfect instrument for field testing of RF systems, 
classroom instruction, satellite system alignment, electronic counter- 
measures, cable TV maintenance, cellular and production use. 

$2,675.00 


® 


AVCONM introduces a fully agile single channel per carrier de- 
modulator, the SCPC-3000E, for versatile and economical reception is A 
of SCPC signals. The SCPC-3000E Demodulator features a high- For maximum runtime backed 
performance synthesized 50-90 MHz tuning module for maximum 
system versatility. Frequencies are tunable in 800 steps of 50 KHz by a full year warranty call 


each. Standard expansions are 3:1 and ae Peeler. is switch- : 
able between 0, 25, 50, and 75 micro-seconds. Selectable low-pass C 
15, 7.5 and 5 KHz audio filters are standard. $1,378.00 Pro Battery O e9 Inc. 
500 SOUTHLAKE BOULEVARD 1 -800-45 1 -/ 1 7 ] 
AVCOM fo" 
PAX. 804-794-8284 FAX: (404) 449-5457 


3941 Oakcliff Ind. Ct., Atlanta, GA 30340 
1220 Pear Ave., Mountainview, CA 94043 


MUSIC LICENSING 
Continued from page 15 


radio. When a cable TV or FM 
channel goes beyond the campus, 
it’s no longer analogous to carrier 
current radio. 

Fried’s view is similar to 
Messinger’s. “We may negotiate a 
license with the college networks 
[NCTV and UsNET]” down theroad, 
Fried said. He feels “It [college 
television] hasn’t grown enough” to 
warrant treatment as a separate cate- 
gory. From the obvious lack of 
interest I perceived from all three 
licensing organizations towards mu- 
sic licensing for college television, 
it looks like the rights will be free for 
the next couple of years, though 
anything 
could hap- 
pen. It’s not 
unlike the at- 
titude toward 
college radio 
10or 15 years 
ago, before 
the Copyright 
Royalty Tn- 


bunal and the ASCAP’‘s monitor room 


music licensing 

organizations recognized college 
radio stations as a separate category. 
Will we see commercial interests 
beating down the doors of college 
television 10-15 years down theroad, 
as it is now happening to its radio 
counterpart? It wouldn’t surprise 
NACB. 


Measurement 


“Approximately 80 cents of 
every dollar goes back to the mem- 
bers,” said ASCAP’s Messinger, 
which means 20% is overhead. 
That’s not a bad percentage for any 
advocacy organization, but since 
ASCAP collects licensing revenues 
of about $300 million a year, then 
they’re spending $60 million them- 
selves. On what? One major use of 
that money is in measurement. 

First, they must tabulate the 
airplay of music on broadcast sta- 
tions. Unlike BMI, which depends 
on the individual stations filling out 
playlist logs with the songwriters’ 
names and returning them, ASCAP 
employs a room full of monitors. 
These people—’’super-duper music 
experts,” according to Messinger— 
listen to tapes of actual stations’ 


broadcasts recorded secretly by 
ASCAP during random “survey 
periods.” The booths are staffed 24 
hours a day by rotating employees. 
“As soon as a song is identified, the 
monitor fast-forwards to the next 
one,” Adler explained. “We do use 
some program logs, but mostly it’s 
tapes.” 

Occasionally a monitor can- 
not recognize a song despite his/her 
own vast knowledge, the various 
music guides available nor after help 
from another monitor who staffs the 
main console and can listen in on 
others’ tapes. In such cases, the 
song’s melody is transcribed into 
solfeggio, the standard musical no- 
tation language, on an index card in 
hopes of eventual song identifica- 

tion so the 
writer can 
be properly 
credited. 
Unfortu- 
nately, the 
files of 
still-un- 
known 
song cards 
have be- 
Ceonmpe 
large, as the songs are often beauti- 
ful music instrumentals that do not 
get wide airplay and are hard to 
track. 

Obviously, the system has 
flaws. Some find it full of holes. 
“T’ve never believed that tape sam- 
pling works,” said BMI’s Mark 
Fried. “No matter how educated 
their listeners [ASCAP’s monitors] 
are,” Fried feels, “they’ll never get 
all the songs...or get them all cor- 
rect.” ASCAP contends, however, 
that such errors are so rare that they 
would never statistically affect the 
overall tabulations sufficiently to 
skew royalty payments. 

Because BMI’s system re- 
ceives logs that are virtually ready 
for tabulation, however, they have 
time to measure a larger sample. 
“We analyze over 400,000 hours of 
programming in our logging sys- 
tem,” according to Fried, versus 
about 60,000 for ASCAP. How- 
ever, is BMI’s system, so dependent 
upon the stations, more liable to fal- 
sification and manipulation? 
“There’s just too much logging going 
on in 400,000 hours” for any one 
station to affect the tabulations, he 
said. 
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For television, broadcast 
music is measured mostly using cue 
sheets. These are scripts showing 
where music is used in a production, 
and whether it’s background, atheme 
song or transitional. (Which type it 
is affects the value credited to roy- 
alty payment, as would number of 
airings of the song or size of the 
program’s audience.) Networks and 
producers are responsible for pro- 
viding cue sheets to the licensing 
organizations for all their shows. 
Sometimes they don’t. Fortunately, 
justice is usually done. Analogous 
to small-business licensed users of 
music who will inform the licensing 
organization if one of their music- 
using competitors down the street 
isn’tlicensed, songwriters watch the 
TV shows in which their music is 
used and will tell the licensing or- 
ganization if they suspect the cue 
sheets won’t be submitted. 

Even though ASCAP charges 
its members dues while the other 
two do not, ASCAP claims it dis- 
burses a greater percentage of its 
revenues to songwriters. To win 
converts from BMI, ASCAP’s 
monitors “track BMI-licensed songs, 
too,”’ revealed Paul Adler, “since 
they’re on the survey tapes with 
everything else. It’s a great market- 
ing tool. We can tell them [BMI 
member songwriters]... how much 
more they’d have made if they were 
licensed to ASCAP [instead],” Adler 
said. 

Though that is hard to prove, 
the fact is that BMI has 55,000 more 
members than ASCAP butdisburses 
fewer royalty dollars. “Revenues 
are negotiated on the basis of chart 
share,” Fried explained. That is, 
songs which chart higher and longer 
on radio and appear more in other 
performance measurements will lead 
to higher royalties for the songwrit- 
ers. 

Ongoing royalties for top 
records can make someone rich. 
Before the 1978 Copyright Royalty 
Tribunal, the rule was that you had 
rights to literary or artistic works 
you created for the next 75 years, 
after which the songs became free 
and open to the public. The CRT 
revised that law to rights for life plus 
50 years, then public. The old rules 
still haunt some songwriters, how- 
ever. Irving Berlin, long-time 
composer of patriotic songs, is now 
outliving some of his copyrights! 


BMI and the College Log 


Though the hallmark of 
BMI’s tracking system is station 
program logs, it only began distrib- 
uting them to all BMI-licensed col- 
lege stations last January. The major 
force behind that development was 
BMI’s Director of Writer-Publisher 
Relations, Mark Fried. 

“College radio is very close 
to my heart,” he said sincerely. Fried 
came out of college radio himself. 
“IT lecture at campuses across the 
country. A lot of what we do is [an] 
educational [process], he said. “We 
deal directly with the [college] sta- 
tions” in the new logging system,” 
Fried said. “It’s a great experience 
for the DJs to understand how the 
whole [music licensing] process 
works....It’s teaching them the im- 
portance of copyright.” 


MUSIC LICENSING 
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SATELLITE 
Continued frompage 23 


for virtually all college television 
and radio operations, if you want it. 


Note: If your school is inter- 
ested in starting a satellite-fed cam- 
pus cable system, a good techno- 
logical article to begin with is from 
the spring, 1989 issue of the Journal 
of Educational Techniques and 
Technologies (JETT), the publica- 
tion for the International Associa- 
tion for Learning Laboratories, 
called “When the Truck That Brings 
Your Satellite Antenna Leaves, Does 
the System Really Work?” by 
Suzanne E. Lindenau, Editor of 
JETT and Director of Language 
Laboratories, University of Geor- 
gia. 


NACB 


Second Annual National 
Conference, Nov. 17-19 
Brown University 
Providence, R.I. 


Ted Turner 
Keynote Speaker 


“Spicy language” was used on three day- 
time commercial radio stations’ shows—KSJO- 
FM/San Jose, CA; WFBQ-FM/Indianapolis, IN; 
and WLUP-AM/Chicago, IL. Typically, the FCC 
lacks the resources to pursue complaints of inde- 
cent radio and TV programming, but these were 
well-documented by listeners. The FCC has 
issued letters to the stations requesting explana- 
tions for possible violations of Section 1464 of 
the U.S. Penal Code which states “Whoever ut- 
ters any obscene, indecent or profane language 
by means of radio communications shall be fined 
not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more 
than two years, or both.” The last time this stage 
was reached, in 1987, licensees of three other 
stations—including KCSB-FM/Univ. of Calif.- 
Santa Barbara—were eventually found guilty 
but suffered extremely light penalties. 

Some experts believe this move was 

intended to signal to Congress and the public 
that the three new FCC Commissioners are re- 
sponsive to concerns about curbing indecency, 
a subject that several Congressmen seriously 
grilled the new Commissioners about during 
their confirmation hearings. In the hearings, 
new FCC Chairman AI Sikes “testified that he 
had instructed the manager of his former rock 
radio station to ‘delete vulgar lyrics.’ He also 
revealed that, at one point, he had refused to 
subscribe to cable TV because he didn’t want 
his three daughters to be ‘exposed’ to such 
cable services as HBO and MTV.” 

Congress’ highly-publicized decision 
early this year calling for a 24-hour ban on 
indecent broadcasts was delayed from implem- 
entation by a court order won by broadcasters. 
A federal court is currently deliberating on a 
proposal from the FCC and Justice Department 
asking that Congress’ ban be further studied by 
the FCC before the court rules on the ban’s 
constitutionality. As of now, FCC policy ap- 
pears to be non-pursuit of alleged indecency 
violations during evening hours in favor of 
daytime broadcasts when a greater number of 
children are perceived to be at risk of unsuper- 
vised exposure. 

If you would like to know what consti- 
tuted “indecent language” in the three new 
cases in order to help formulate your own 
station’s policy, call NACB and we will send 
you a copy of the broadcast excerpts in ques- 
tion. (Partial sources: Radio & Records, Elec- 
tronic Media) 


Government & 
Industry NEWS 


FCC Quote of the Month goes to its 
outgoing chairman, Dennis Patrick. Inregards to 
the FCC decision during his tenure that found 
program content of shockradio DJ Howard Stern’s 
show in violation of indecency statutes, Stern 
repeatedly showed his lack of appreciation on- 
air. Responding in an interview to the question, 
“Any message you want to send to Howard 
Stermm?,” Patrick said, ““Howard should know that 
I’m not a ‘dickhead.’” (Source: Radio & Rec- 
ords) 


A truly worthwhile report for colleges 


Conferences 
and Events 


OCTOBER 

20-22: Association for Communication Admini- 
stration 17th Annual Presidential Seminar, Wash- 
ington, DC. Oriented to mass comm faculty. 
Vernon Gantt: 502-762-3741 


26-28: CMJ Music Marathon, New York, NY. 
516/248-9600. 


29-31: Berlin Independence Days (BID), Berlin, 
W. Germany. Exhibitions, seminars, workshops 
and conferences on the independent music scene. 
011-49-30-261-6343. 


29-Nov. 2: Radio News & Public Affairs 
Conference. International figures attend. Wash- 
ington, DC. 202/822-2240. 


NOVEMBER 

5-8: LPTV Annual Conference & Exposition. Las 
Vegas, NV. Info: Cam Willis, Eddie Barker & 
Associates: 1-800 /225-8183. 


16-19: College Media Advisers National 
Convention, New Orleans, LA. c/o Ed Rogers: 
801/673-4811. 


17-19: National Association of College Broadcast- 
ers 2nd Annual Conference. Providence, RI. 
Keynote speaker: Ted Turner. 401/863-2225. 


DECEMBER 
(No relevant listings found.) 


If there’s an event coming up in your area that 
might be of interest and is open to College 
Broadcaster’s readers, send it c/o NACB in the 
format above with a description for our files. 


ae 


thinking of starting (or upgrading to) a broadcast 
television station was recently issued by the FCC. 
The Television Channel Utilization report shows 
market-by-market, the number of VHF and UHF 
commercial and non-commercial channels: (1) 
licensed; (2) for which construction permits have 
been granted; (3) for which an application has 
been filed; (4) still vacant; and (5) initially allo- 
cated for TV but since reassigned for land mobile 
use; besides a handy series of summary pages and 
index to the markets and communities in the 
tabulation. Data is as of 6/30/89, so it’s reasona- 
bly up-to-date. On how to obtain a copy or for 
questions about the data, contact Evelyn Ripka at 
the FCC: Washington, DC 20554; 202/632- 
5414. 


Translators may still be a thorn in the 
side of college FM stations despite the FCC’s 
recent judgment. As described last month, trans- 
lators rebroadcast signals from distant stations to 
areas that cannot receive the signals. The new 
judgment allows satellites and microwave links 
to feed non-commercial educational FM transla- 
tors, in addition to over-the-air pickup and re- 
broadcast already permitted, so it’s even easier 
now for faraway stations to reach isolated areas. 
The problem is that scarce space on the dial dis- 
appears when a translator takes over a frequency 
and that translators may cause signal interference 
to other stations. In its ruling, the FCC also 
incorporated many elements of a compromise 
made by a coalition of college, community and 
religious radio organizations. During a transition 
period over the next three years, non-commercial 
FM translators may be required to meet geo- 
graphical requirements or show that another FM 
frequency is still available for a new station 
before translator applications will be approved. 
However, the FCC did not adopt the coalition’s 
request that proposed translators prove they will 
not cause interference to existing stations. 

The three-year transition period is mostly 
intended to give colleges and others sufficient 
time to submit applications for new stations (or 
for their own translators) so they won’t be shut 
out later. The application process takes time, 
especially in the cash-conscious bureaucracies of 
most colleges, so if translators are a potential 
threat to your station, act now. (Partial source: 
National Federation of Community Broadcast- 
ers) 

Good news for Class A (100-3,000 
FCO NEWS 
Continued on page 29 
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NACB NEWS 


As announced last issue, NACB’s 
Second Annual Conference will be held at 
Brown University in Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, this November 17-19. According to 
NACEB Associate Director, Steve Klinenberg, 
the conference is already beginning to fill up 
despite the fact that invitations are just being 
mailed out at press time. Last year’s “sold- 
out” conference has forced NACB to insti- 
tute a rule limiting attendance to three par- 
ticipants per station. Station’s wishing to 
send more delegates will be able to wait-list 
them. Updates include Lee Abrams as Fea- 
tured Speaker, following keynote speaker 
Ted Turner on Friday night (November 17) 
who will open the Conference. 

Abrams is known as the premier sta- 

tion consultant in the commercial radio in- 
dustry. He began by 
managing Chicago-area 
rock bands at the age of 
14 and became Program 
Director of WRIF/De- 
troit five years later. He 
developed the “Super- 
star” Top 40 music for- 
mat, and with the firm 
Burkhart/Abrams/ 
Douglas/Elliot and Associates, over 500 
radio stations have been programmed. His 
clients go beyond the entertainment world, 
having advised restaurants, auto and cloth- 
ing manufacturers, food and drink products 
and airlines. He has founded two record 
labels and served as Managing Director of 
the Satellite Music Network’s nationally 
syndicated hard rock show, Z-Rock. (Partial 
source: CMJ Music Marathon 1988 guide) 

NACB has also added a faulty advisor 
seminar, expanded the featured panel, Pro- 
gramming America in the 90s, to include more 
industry leaders, and added a panel that will 
address current trends in the radio industry, 
aptly titled: Positioning Radio for the 90s. 

Some 60 seminars and panels will take 
place over NACB’s weekend Conference in 
such categories as “Journalism and Tech- 
niques of Broadcast News,” “Creative Pro- 
gramming,” “Radio Genres,” “Television 
Genres,” “Station Management,” “Legal/ 
Business,” and “Technical.” 

Students and professionals will share 
the panel chairs as equals, and it won't bea 
stuffy affair. According to NACB President 


David Bartis, “All the sessions are interac- 
tive. Noone willbe ‘talking to’ anaudience.” 
Unlike some conventions where the sessions 
consist of panelists giving mini-speeches or 
talking among themselves, NACB’s Confer- 
ence is geared to the student and faculty 
attendees’ need for information. “The stars 
ofthe panels are notthe panelists, but [rather] 
the audience,” said Bartis. “Learning about 
new areas and sharing problems and solu 
tions is what it’s about,” said Bartis. Bartis 
explained NACB’s philosophy, “No profes- 
sional is going to know to more about college 
broadcasting than the people inthe trencices. 
They [industry professionals] are at the 
conference because they are exceptionally 
qualified to offer a different point of view.” 
Since this year’s conference theme is 
“The Spirit of Innovation,” attendees can 
indeed expect to learn about new areas. The 
main panels on Saturday morning, “The Co- 
option of Alternative Music,” “Women and 


Sexism in Broadcasting,” and “Programming 
America forthe ’90s” may be familiar themes 
to many, but the recent developments in 
collegeand professional mass media on these 
subjects‘should make for some provocative 
discussions. 


A new feature being added to this 
year’s Conference is the “Music-Only” Trade 
Show. Modeled after the “New York Nights” 
festival and the New Music Seminar 10 
convention in New York City earlier this 
summer, various record labels will have 
booths open during the entire NACB Con- 
ference which attendees may visit whenever 
they wish. Samples of new music will be 
distributed. (All Conference attendees’ reg- 
istration bags will also contain some free 
inserts from these and other companies in- 
volved in the music business.) 

During the evenings of the Confer- 
ence, bands from these labels will be playing 
at Providence area music clubs. NACB is 
working to arrange special admission dis- 
counts to these clubs for those wishing to see 
bands during the Conference. NACB’s 
shuttle bus service, which will bring atten- 


National, 


Regional 
& Local 


dees from the Omni Biltmore Hotel to the 
Conference on Brown University’s campus 
during the day, will also provide a limited 
service route past the clubs participating in 
the “Music-Only” portion of the Conference. 

If you have not received the NACB 
Second Annual National Conference invita- 
tion poster, desire more information or wish 
to register, call NACB at 401/863-2225. 


As we go to press, final edits are being 
made to the second week’s television feed of 
UeNET, NACB’s student-produced satellite 
programming network. UeNET’s start on 
September 25 as a daily service marks a 
historic moment in broadcast history, as 
virtually all the programs on UeNET are 
productions of students at college stations. 
Approximately 100 college station affiliates 
are expected to downlink the UeNET TV 
feed. The new network will soon add college 
radio programming to its feed, to be carried 
on an Satellite audio subcarrier. 

The first week’s programs began with 
Walter Cronkite’s speech at NACB’s First 
Annual Conference at Brown University to 
kick off the University Lecture Series, Monday’s 
regular feature, which is the broadcast of a 
top-quality guest lecture from a college 
somewhere in the United States. The other 
programs included: “Spotlight,” Howard 
University’s publicaffairs show; “Inside Out,” 
the news magazine from Emerson College; 
an episode of “Anthology,” a drama series 
from Ithaca College; “The 90s,” an independ- 
ent news magazine; “Nulland Void,” comedy 
from Syracuse University; “From the Acad- 
emy,” short student films compiled in con- 
junction with the Academy of Television 
Arts & Sciences and sponsored by Warner 
Brothers; and “Bang!,” computer animation 
from Iowa State University. 

Any station that has access to a satel- 
lite dish can downlink Ue NET after becom- 
ing a NACB Station Member, although any- 
one may submit programs to UeNET. Dara 
Goodman, NACB’s new UeNET Director, 
explained what the network is about. “We 
are looking for television and radio pro- 
grams of appeal to a national college audi- 
ence. We've received shows from college 
stations across the country. The quality is 
good and the range of productions is incred- 
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FCC NEWS 
Continued from page 27 


watts) FM radio stations. Thanks to major lobby- 
ing by Class A broadcasters, the FCC has recently 
authorized increasing the maximum power of 
Class A’s to 6,000 watts. In recent years, many 
stations have seen their potential market dwindle 
due to population expansion along suburban 
fringes beyond signal reach or signal blockage 
“shadowing” problems caused by tall buildings 
or uneven terrain. “Stations that comply with 
the new spacing requirements will be able to 
increase power quickly, even before we process 
their applications,” said outgoing FCC Commis- 
sioner Patricia Diaz Dennis in a written state- 
ment. “We will allow other Class A stations to 
increase power on a case-by-case basis.”” Conse- 
quently, Class B1 and C3 stations must operate 
with an ERP above 6,000 watts. 

There are complex rules relating to whether 
or not your station can go up in power. If you 
think you might qualify, consult a broadcast 
engineer before taking any action. 


The debate over TV news programs in 
high schools continues as Whittle Communica- 
tions’ controversial “Channel One” tries to line 
up new schools. Though the satellite receiving 
dish equipment is given to participating schools 
free, many educators complain that the show’s 
audience manipulation via pre-inserted commer- 
cials touting consumer products outweighs its 
educational value. Four other cable program- 
mers are producing new shows for classroom use, 
including Ted Turner’s “CNN Newsroom.” The 
advantage to these programs, however, is that 
they are commercial-free. 


A promising alternative is interactive video 
news computer discs, offered by such companies 
as ABC to teachers and students. “They can 
control it and use what they want. It makes TV a 
useful tool, instead of a passive device,” said 
ABC News spokesman David Bohrman. (Partial 
source: Los Angeles Times) 


Gannett News Service and Apple Com- 
puter, Inc., have founded the USA TODAY Apple 
College Information network. Touted as “the 
first daily electronic news service for college 
newspapers...the network will allow college jour- 
nalists to have access to student news, interact 
with Gannett editors, contribute stories and learn 
how to use desktop publishing software.” Any 
college newspaper using Apple computers is eli- 
gible. Apple provides the computer phone link 
modem free; newspapers pay only modest on- 
line phone charges. Newspapers pay for the 
service by donating advertising space to Apple. 
NACB is working on a proposal that may allow 
the network to be adapted for use by college radio 
and television station news departments. (Partial 
source: Washington Times) 


The FCC has settled a case between three 
applicants for non-commercial FM stations in 
Eastern Pennsylvania and granted the applica- 
tions for each. Cabrini College will have anew 
station in Radnor Township, Villanova Univer- 
sity for one in Villanova and Bux-Mont Educa- 
tional Radio Association for one in Sellersville. 


New Broadcast Stations (License Granted): 
KSJE 90.9, San Juan College, Farmington, NM 
WMCE 88.5, Mercyhurst College, Erie, PA 
WOQRI 88.3, Roger Williams College, Bristol, RI 
WVXR 89.3, Xavier University, Richmond, IN 


New LPTV Stations/UHF TV Translators Granted: 

K14HY, University of Kansas, Lawrence, KS 

K23CO, University of Kansas, Kansas City, KS 

K2ACQ, University of Utah, Tooele, UT 

K44CV, University of Utah, Richfield/Monroe/Elsino, UT 

K57EZ, University of Kansas Medical Center, Kansas City, KS 
W18AN, Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, TN 

W19BC, Liberty University, Lynchburg, VA 

W25AY, Univ. of No. Carolina, Jefferson/Environs, NC 

(Note: 2nd & 3rd characters in call sign represent broadcast channe! #) 


Other New Stations Granted: 

Earth Station: Collin County Cmty. College, Plano/Collin, TX 

Earth Station: University of Arizona/KUAT, Tuscon/Pima, AZ 

Earth Station: Va. State U/WVST Radio, Petersburg/Chesterfield, VA 
FM Translator: K202BK, Univ. of N. Dakota, Thief River Falls, MN 
FM Translator: K203BD, Lane Cmty. College, Newport/Depocbay, OR 
FM Translator: K219BK, Univ. of the Pacific, Stockton, CA 

Remote Pickup Base Station: WILL-TV, Univ. of Illinois, Monticello, IL 


License/Facilities Modifications Granted: 

88.7 FM, State Univ. of New York, New Paltz, NY 
K23BS, Clark County Schl. Dist., Sandy Romney, WY 
WUOT, University of Termessce, Knoxville, TN 
WOSY, Ohio State University, Mansfield,OH 


License/Facilities Modifications Denied: 
KPLU, Pacific Lutheran University, Tacoma, WA 


Aural Studio-Transmitter Link (STL) Granted: 
KJII, University of Oregon, Bend, OR 
KQAL, Wimona State University, Winona, MN 


Aural Intercity Relay Granted: 
K206(TV), Santa Monica Cmty. College, Camarillo, CA 
WVXC(FM), Xavier University, Chillicothe, OH 


Transmission of Programmimg to Mexican Broadcasting Stations Granted: 
San Diego State University, San Diego, CA 


TV Intercity Relay Granted: 
WWL, Loyola University, Grema, LA 


FCC-Licensed Station Totals as of 8/31/89: 


FM Educational 1,401 
Other FM 4,234 
Total AM 4,965 
UHF Educational TV 220 
VHF Educational TV 122 
UHF Commercial TV 535 
VHF Commercial TV S47 
Total Translators 6,662 
UHF Low Power TV 413 
VHF Low Power TV 145 


The PCC is the source of all news above unless stated otherwise. For more 
FCC info, call 202/632-7000. 
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The logging represents a 
random sampling, Fried said, though 
virtually the entire industry is con- 
tacted. “In a given week we only 
[process] afew stations’ logs, but by 
the end of the year about 1,000 sta- 
tions are included.” The logs are 
sent to each college station with 
instructions. Stations are simply 
asked to list continuously all songs, 
artists, and—of course—songwrit- 
ers, aired on the station over aperiod 
of several days. 

ASCAP’s sampling stands in 
stark contrast. “Everything is tied to 
the money,” Paul Adler explained. 
“For example, if TV represents 10% 
of the distributed income, then TV 
should be 10% of our [tape] sam- 
pling hours.” When it comes to 
radio, said Adler, “stations that pay 
us $10,000 or more in license fees 
are always included in the survey,” 


which is aminimum of one six-hour 
block of programming surveyed per 
year. For stations under $10,000 in 
fees, however, “maybe” they’re 
included, Adler said. ‘Stations are 
grouped,” he explained. “A sepa- 
rate stratum exists for non-NPR 
college stations. Sampling is in 
proportion to their license fees.” 
Adler summed up the problem this 
situation creates for alternative-ori- 
ented songwriters: “If your only 
[airplay] performance is on college 
stations then your chances of being 
included in a survey is [small].” 

If ASCAP samples so pro- 
portionately few college stations, 
why does BMI consider its special 
effort to be so important? “A lot of 
the [song]writers I work with are 
[struggling]...and had no official 
recognition” from the music indus- 
try, Fried said. With BMI’s new 
system, college station airplay 

. should have a direct impact on roy- 


alty payments. Because of the unique 
playlists of college radio, that could 
mean royalty checks going into a 
whole new set of hands. 

“We have been logging col- 
lege stations for all of 1989,” said 
Rick Sanjek, Vice President of BMI 
Writer-Publisher Relations. ““We’re 
finding college radio has a different 
blend of music than commercial 
stations. There’s much greater 
emphasis on alternative musical 
forms. Many artists played on col- 
lege radio are not on commercial 
radio—the new, developing bands. 
Also in jazz and classical music,” 
Sanjek said. 

It sounds promising, but no 
one can determine the impact just 
yet, however, since the first royalty 
checks to songwriters based on col- 
lege airplay (last January was the 
first month of BMI’s college logs) 
are yet to be issued. Normal proc- 
essing time is “‘about seven and a 


half months after [the broadcast],” 
according to BMI’s Fried, due to the 
voluminous tabulations and account- 
ing procedures. 


Doubts and Scepticism 


Before year-end, then, it 
seems that some artists will be re- 
ceiving royalty money for the first 
time. Are they aware of it? Will it 
be enough to matter? Most college 
radio-oriented songwriter/artists 
NACB has contacted didn’t know 
much about it. Typical was the 
attitude of Andy Gesner, bassist of 
the band Spiral Jetty, whose long- 
time friend and fellow band mem- 
ber Adam Potkay writes the group’s 
songs. Gesner remembered that “At 
the last CMJ [convention], there was 
a whole presentation on that [BMI 
college logging system]. It sounded 
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We've expanded the Classifieds to 
show you more of what's available. 


Administration/Management: The 
National Association of College 
Broadcasters is seeking a full-time 
manager for a 1-2 year position. 
Ambitious, recent college graduate. 
College radio/TV experience pre- 
ferred. Start January, 1990. Contact: 
David Bartis, 401/863-2225. 


Radio Management Graduate As- 
sistantship. Emerson College, Bos- 
ton, MA. Qualifying students must 
be accepted to its Communication 
Industries Management Program in 
order to serve as the assistant to the 
general manager of the college’s sta- 
tion, WERS-FM. The position starts 
August, 1990. Contact: Dr. Donald 
Fry, Graduate Studies Coordinator. 
617/578-8610. 


Sales Engineer: Leading Broadcast/ 
Audio distributor needs additional 


MusSIC LICENSING 
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really good at the time.” But he 
hasn’t heard anything since. 

That lack of information has 
led to misconceptions. When NACB 
told Gesner about the upcoming 
checks, he was sceptical. “Even 
[for] those in the top 10 of CMJ or 
Rockpool...the record companies 
want to get their money back, and 
{until they do,] then they pay the 
band. He didn’t think the royalty 
checks would make it through that 
roadblock. After NACB explained 
that music performance royalty 
checks go directly to the songwriter, 
he was excited. 

“That’s great news [because 
we're with BM]]. It’d be nice if we 
get a check in the mail,” Gesner 
said. Thanks to Spiral Jetty’s popu- 
lar Dogstar album last spring, one 
would think they would. “In the last 
eightmonths we’ ve shown up a heck 
of a lot [in alternative charts],” in- 
cluding the cover of CMJ New Music 
Report last spring, Gesner said. 

They may be disappointed, 
however. If college radio is the only 
place a band is played, and since a 
record tends not to last long on a 
college station’s playlist, the royal- 
ties may be little more than pocket 
money. 


Must know broadcast 
equipment. Excellent salary/com- 
mission, hospitalization, retirement 
plan, paid vacation. Start January, 
1990 or earlier. Send resume and sal- 
ary requirements to: Personnel 
Dept., 5700 E. Loop 820 South, Ft. 
Worth, TX 76119. 


sales staff. 


Academy of Arts and Sciences In- 
ternship Program: The ATAS in- 
ternship chooses 24 students each 
summer to work in direct contact 
with professionals in their desired 
area of the television industry. The 
Academy pays each intern a stipend 
of $1,600 plus travel. In Los Angeles. 
818/953-7575. 


Arts Apprenticeship Program, New 
York City Dept. of Cultural Affairs. 
Work/study placements at over 200 
non-profit mass media/ fine arts or- 
ganizations. 212/974-1150. (Schools 
wishing to participate, contact: NYC 


Fried defends it from a psy- 
chological perspective. “Getting a 
small check—even 10 or 15 dol- 
lars—might keep them in the busi- 
ness a little longer,” Fried believes. 

“I would agree with that,” 
Gesner said later. “It gives us akind 
of credibility. It’s motivational in a 
way.” It may also help improve 
artist support of college stations. “I 
think it would make any band inter- 
ested in how they could get more 
airplay on [college] radio,” he said. 

Gesner is realistic about the 
prospects, however. “Sonic 
Youth...or The Feelies would proba- 
bly get a couple thousand dollars 
[from performance royalties]. I’d 
much prefer playing an eating club 
at Princeton [University] and get 
$750 than waiting for a $100 [roy- 
alty] check in the mail,” he said. 

Robert Haber, publisher of 
CMJ New Music Report, shares that 
realism on royalties for alternative 
bands. “If it’s [the royalty check’s] 
a dollar and a half, and they’ve been 
played [on college stations] a thou- 
sand times, it’s not going to moti- 
vate them” to remain in the busi- 
ness. When pressed, Haber could 
offer no guess as to what royalty 
dollar range any alternative bands 
might be receiving. 

Another problem crops up. 


Urban Corps: 212/566-3952.) 


International Radio and Television 
Society: Outstanding juniors and 
seniors are selected to participate in 
an all-expense paid summer fellow- 
ship in New York City which in- 
cludes an eight week “real world” 
broadcasting experience in any of 
several broadcasting companies. 
212/867-6650. 


If you know of a school or business 
trying to fill job or internship posi- 
tions relevant to college broadcast- 
ers, send it to College Broadcaster, c/o 
NACB, for a free listing. 


The date in front of each listing is the 
final deadline to submit entries, so 
contact the organization well ahead 
of time aboutapplication procedures 
and any entry fees, and to give you 
time to prepare and package your 
entries. Most have more than one 


What if a relatively unknown band/ 
songwriter registers in BMI’s tabu- 
lations? How are they found so they 
can receive their royalties? “We do 
everything we can,” Fried re- 
sponded. “We work to locate the 
band to get their check.” Fried said 
he and his staff call the band’s for- 
mer labels and even individual col- 
leges in order to trace the songwrit- 
ers. Ofcourse, the songwriter would 
need to become BMI members in 
order to collect those royalties. 
However, because no member dues 
are charged, unlike at ASCAP, it is 
little more than the formality of 
drafting the standard agreement. 


Benefits to College Radio 


CMS’s Haber sees the greater 
significance of BMI’s new system 
not as aroyalty source to artists, but 
rather its effect upon the college 
radio industry. “It will be the first 
real quantification of college radio 
[air]play,” he said. “There are a ton 
of artists that are played on college 
radio who are played nowhere else. 
An entity like BMI is recognizing 
college radio. The implications [for] 
college radio are significant,” Haber 
concluded. 

“What we [in the industry] 
already know: ‘college radio—they 


winner and/or multiple award cate- 
gories. Cash awards are usually 
included. Competitions are annual 
unless specified otherwise. 


10/15/89: 11th Annual Frank 
O’Connor Memorial College Tele- 
vision Awards sponsored by the 
Academy of Television Arts & Sci- 
ences reward college students for ex- 
cellencein television production. The 
prestigious ATAS competition in- 
cludes several categories within “En- 
tertainment” and “Informational” 
programs. Submit productions cre- 
ated since 12/1/88 only, 60 minutes 
maximum length. 818/953-7568 


Jan. ‘90: Nat’l. Press Photographers 
Assn. Award is presented for the 
best news stories produced in Spot, 
General, Sports, Feature, Documen- 
tary and mini-doc classes. Contact: 
Sheila Keyes, 23918 Via Copeta, 
Valencia, CA 91355. 


1/4/90: George Polk Awards are 
based on discernment of anewstory, 
coverage, resourcefulness in gather- 
play artists first,’ now you’re going 
to see amathematical formula to it,” 
said Haber. It should also prove 
collegeradio’s ability to sell concert 
tickets and sell records. “The man- 
agers, agents, venues...it will ele- 
vate college radio [in their minds} 
subconsciously,” he said. 

When this news came out, 
““ASCAP was energetic about say- 
ing how they’ve been pulling col- 
lege radio all along,” Haber recalled. 
Though he has “no reason to doubt 
them,” for Haber, the issue should 
be looked at from a broader perspec- 
tive than as another ASCAP-BMI 
competition: The cumulative effect 
of substantive, attention-getting 
developments like this benefits col- 
lege radio. “When things like this 
keep happening, everyone in the 
industry and the public takes col- 
lege radio more seriously...A $50 
[royalty] check is nice, but getting 
the public to appreciate college radio 
[as an industry] is more important,” 
Haber believes. 


Music performance licensing 
royalties can make the difference in 
whether or not an American song- 
writer can afford to continue in the 
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ing information and skill in relating 
the story. Categories vary yearly, 
but local broadcast reporting is cus- 
tomarily included. No forms or fees. 
Submit two copies of tapes. Keep it 
simple; no promo packaging. Prof. 
Sidney Offit, Curator, George Polk 
Awards, Long Island U., The 
Brooklyn Ctr., Univ. Plaza, Brooklyn, 
NY 11201. 


1/10/90: Sigma Delta Chi Distin- 
guished Service Awards cover meri- 
torious achievement in the catego- 
ries of: editorializing, reporting and 
public service. Split into radio and 
TV subcategories. Pear] Luttrell, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Ste. 731, Chicago, 
IL 60604. 


1/13/90: Heywood Broun Award 
goes to outstanding journalistic 
achievement during 1989. Philip M. 
Kadis, Educ. Off., The Newspaper 
Guild, 8611 2nd Av., Silver Spring, 
MD 20910. 


1/15/90: Jack R. Howard Broadcast 
Awards honor ajournalistic program 
or series designed to promote the 
public good indirectly or directly. 
Info: 513/977-3035. 
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music business. The administrative 
burden is being shouldered by three 
organizations—ASCAP, BMI and 
SESAC. Not only are the hundreds 
of thousands of composers and 
publishers indebted to the service 
they provide, butnow, college radio 
may soon owe them a favor. Thanks 
to recent developments such as 
BMI’s college logging system, the 
college radio industry is receiving 
favorable publicity in terms of its 
ability to sell records and concert 
tickets and to catapult unknown acts 
to the verge of mass popularity. This 
generates a positive impression in 
the minds of influential figures in 
the music business, which in tum 
improves the image of college radio 
as a viable industry. Though the 
music licensing firms still do not 
officially recognize college televi- 
sion, the parallels are so strong be- 
tween it and college radio as it was 
a decade or so ago that it is likely 
that the TV branch of collegiate mass 
media will achieve at least as great a 
success. Then watch how fast the 
music licensing firms come after it 
for performance rights fees. 


1/15/90: Western Heritage Awards 
(The Wrangler) are made in three 
TV categories: western documenta- 
ries, factual TV shows and fictional 
TV programs. Marcia Preston, Nat'l. 
Cowboy Hall of Fame, 1700 NE 63rd, 
Oklahoma City, OK 73111. 


3rd Fri. in Jan ‘90: Broadcast De- 
signers Assn. Award rewards excel- 
lence in video design. Entries cre- 
ated in 1989 eligible only. Non-BDA 
members encouraged to enter. Russ 
Smith, BDA: 415/788-2324. 


2/1/90: Penney-Missouri Awards for 
Community Leadership encourage 
local TV stations to spot community 
problems and do something about 
them. 1989 projects only. Entry 
blanks available in November. Kar- 
lan Massey, School of Journalism, U. 
Missouri-Columbia: 314/882-7771. 


Partial source of listings: Broadcast- 
ing/Cable Yearbook 1989. These are 
just some of the major awards avail- 
able. NACB also recommends you 
contact your state broadcasting as- 
sociation for awards and competi- 
tions it runs and Gadney’s Guide, a 
book available at most libraries with 
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ible. We’re looking forward to re- 
ceiving moreshows.” Programshave 
included TV and radio drama, docu- 
mentaries, comedy, news magazines, 
public affairs and music. “The only 
thing we’re avoiding are music video 
shows,” said Goodman. “Songs 
strung one after another are all over 
the place. U*eNET is looking for 
unique student programming.” Ideal 
program length is 28 or 56 minutes, 
plus or minus 60 seconds. Program 
content will not be edited, but offen- 
sive language may be “bleeped,” she 
said. 

Specific programming guide- 
lines will be established during 
UeNET’s first affiliate’s conference, 
to be held during the final day of 
NACB’s national conference, Nov. 
19. Goodman stressed the impor- 
tance of the attendance of current or 
prospective affiliates. “This is the 
conference where the rules for the 
next ten conferences will be written. 
This is the conference where affili- 
ates will decide what UeNET is and 
how and when it will do it,” said 
Goodman. 

If you have questions or wish 
to submit programs to UeNET, con- 


_tact Dara Goodman at 401/863-2225. 


the most comprehensive listing of 
mass media grants and awards. 


ALLIED BROADCAST EQUIP- 
MENT runs a used equipment ex- 
change. 317/962-1471 


THE ARCHIVE OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY MUSIC is a non-profit music 
library and research center located 
in New York City. The “Archives” 
collects, preserves and provides in- 
formation on popular music of all 
cultures and races throughout the 
world from 1950-present. It also col- 
lects books, magazines, videos, films, 
press kits, photographs and memo- 
rabilia relating to the history of 
popular music. 212/964-2296 


IF YOU WANT EXPANDED REC- 
ORD SERVICE, a list of over 1,000 
independent labels with addresses is 
available free. Send self-addressed 
stamped envelope to: Declaration of 
Independents, c/o CMJ, 830 Willis 
Ave., Albertson, NY 11507. 


THE HOME RECORDING CO-OP 
publishes the Independent Music 


Calls have started to come in, 
but help is still needed for NACB’s 
First Southern Regional Conference, 
tentatively slated for early 1990 at 
Duke University, Durham, NC. Call 
Adam Collis, Duke Cable 13, at 919 / 
684-2911 or 919/687-4563. 


NACB’s First Rocky Moun- 
tain Regional Conference is also 
coming up in early February, 1990. 
It’snottoo early tostart getting things 
set. Stations in those states are asked 
to call David Keefe at KWSB-FM, 
Western State College, Gunnison, 
CO, to assist in the planning: 303/ 
943-3033. 

Preparations for NACB’s 
Second Annual West Coast Re- 
gional Conference are already un- 
derway. The conference is sched- 
uled for mid-March. To assist in the 
planning, please contact Julie Wilson 
at 714/447-0147 or NACB. 


Entries Pile In! 
As you will remember from 


Catalog, an ongoing pamphlet series 
of descriptive listings of unsigned 
bands’ releases. A comprehensive 
source of lesser-known alternative 
music. 618/549-8373 


WOMEN IN MUSIC publishes a 
monthly newsletter with regular 
features on career advancement, 
promotions, etc. 212/459-4580 


THE GAVIN REPORT will run rec- 
ord service requests free for stations 
in need of product. 415/495-1990 


SONGWRITERS GUILD OF 
AMERICA is a voluntary national 
songwriters’ association run by and 
for songwriters. Reviews contracts, 
issues bulletins, conducts workshops 
and maintains a copyright renewal 
service. Call George Wurzbach, na- 
tional projects director: 212/686-6820 


INSTITUTE FOR MUSIC AND 
SOUND is dedicated to the growth, 
understanding and appreciation of 
all music as well as exploring the 
possibilitiesin musicand sound. IMS 
will provide the forum for commu- 
nication and interaction between all 
interested music “participants.” Call 
Gary DePiro: 206/671-9927 


lastissue, NACB announced the First 
Annual College Station T-Shirt Con- 
test. All shirts entered will be used 
as part of NACB’s booth displays at 
tradeshowsaround the country. The 
most creative entry, as selected by 
NACB’s staff, will be seen nationally 
in College Broadcaster magazinein full 
color. In addition, the winning sta- 
tion will receive ten NACB beefy T- 
Shirts. College radio entries are 
outnumbering college TV shirts so 
far, so come on television! The 
competition is open to all NACB 
member stations or those which intend 
to become members in the 1989-90 school 
year. Send entry to: NACB, Sciences 
Library, 12th floor, 201 Thayer Street, 
Box 1955, Providence, RI 02912. 
Deadline: Nov. 30, 1989. 


If your station has 
a project NACB 
could help imple- 


ment, or if you'd 
like to start a new 
project for NACB, 
call 401/863-2225. 
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Made possible by a gencrous grant from the CBS Foundation 


U niversity 
Network 


Submit 
Programming To... 


UeNET is accepting programming for the fall '89 and spring 90 Semesters 


Your television and radio programming could be seen and heard 
on college stations from coast to coast! 


Contact: Dara Goodman NACB Box 1955 Brown University Providence RI 02912 401 863-2225 


